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Introduction. 


This essay is an attempt to throw some light on the two 
dark centuries of English history (400—600) by a comparative 
examination of the historical, archzological, and linguistic evid- 
ence. For the historical account I mainly follow the writers 
whose views are borne out by the evidence of contemporary 
_ sources. Consideration of space does not permit me always to 
enter into a detailed criticism of divergent opinions on the 
historical events. I expect to be criticised for some of my 
views, especially my distrust of some of the early entries in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or of the chronology based on the 
evidence of the Saxon burial-places. With regard to the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle I cannot find that a safe case has been made 
for the entries relating to the so-called West-Saxon Conquest of 
Sussex and Hampshire, and Mr. Foord’s criticism has convinced 
me that it is extremely difficult to draw safe chronological 
conclusions from the archzological evidence. The main con- 
clusion at which I have arrived, vzg. that the Britons, especially 
in the western half of England, were not exterminated but ab- 
sorbed by and amalgamated with the victorious Saxons I look 
upon as practically proved by historical, archzological, and lin- 
guistic facts. 

Of the many works I have consulted I am particularly in- 
debted to Mr. Foord’s ingenious and critical account of the last 
days of Roman Britain, to Dr. Cyril Fox’s minute and instruc- 
tive investigations into the archzology of the Cambridge region, 
and to Professor Chambers’ excellent hand-book ‘England before 
the Norman Conquest’, from which are borrowed the extracts from 
Gildas, Nennius, Annales Cambriz, and the English Chronicle. 
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I also wish to express my sincere thanks to Professor Mawer 
for having allowed me to use his vast collections of Old-English 
forms of place-names, to Professor Stenton, who has pointed out 
to me some valuable recent publications on English history and 
onomatology, and to Mr. Fagersten for having communicated 
numerous early forms of Dorsetshire place-names. 


Uppsala, June 1927. 
R. E. ZLachrisson. 


THE HISTORICAL AND ARCHA:OLOGICAL 
EVIDENCE 


Digitized by Google 


Survey of Sources. 


The details of British history from about 400 to 600 are 
to a great extent a matter of more less ingenious conjectures. 
The crumbs that fall from the table of early continental writers, 
such as Zozimus, ‘Prosper Tiro’, Procopius etc. only whet our 
appetite, without satisfying it. Gildas’ Liber de Excidio (about 
540) and Nennius’ Historia Brittonum compiled late’ in the 
seventh, or early in the ninth century are much disputed author- 
ities, Bede's Historia Ecclestastica (731) and the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle, drawn up in King Alfred’s time, about 890, are of 
too late a date to be implicitly relied upon for events that took 
place in the sixth and seventh centuries, and to make confusion 
worse confounded, the archzological evidence seems in many 
cases flatly to contradict the few apparently reliable facts which 
can be gleaned from our early historical sources. 

No final agreement has been reached on such important 
questions as the date when the Roman legions ultimately left 
Britain, the part played by King Arthur in the war of libera- 
tion against the Teutonic invaders, the extent of territory oc- 
cupied by the Anglo-Saxons after the battle of Mons Badonicus 
(c. 500) or the different stages of the campaigns in the latter 
half of the sixth century, which led to the ultimate defeat of 
the Britons. 

Wheras some writers have been inclined to rely more or 
less implicitly on the statements of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
the modern tendency is to distrust the evidence of the earliest 
entries in the Chronicle both with regard to details and the 
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chronological succession of the events dealt with. Most modern 
writers seem to place more faith in the account given by Gildas, 
whose work after all is contemporary with the events that took 
place in the former half of the sixth century. The authority 
of Historia Brittonum and Annales Cambrie is more doubtful, © 
for we are still in the dark both as to the exact date when 
these historical records were composed or compiled, and the 
authenticity of the various manuscripts in which they are com 
tained. It seems, however, fairly certain that no permanent oc- 
cupation of English territory by the Teutonic invaders took 
place until towards the middle of the fifth century, when the 
British King Vortigern called in the Teutons to assist him against 
the Picts and Scots.’ 

Gildas gives the following account of the subsequent events: 


(23) Then all the councillors, together with their haughty king, 
are so blinded that (devising a help, say rather a destruction for 
the country) they introduced those ferocious Saxons of unspeakable 
name, hateful to God and men, bringing as it were wolves unto 
the fold in order to beat back the nations of the North....A 
flock of cubs burst forth from the lair of the barbaric lioness in 
three &ecels as they call them in their language, that is in three 
warships, with a favourable wind and good augury. For it had been 
foretold them by a prophecy on- which they relied, that for 300 
years they would hold the country to which they were directing 
their prows, and that for half that time, that is 150 years, they 
would often lay it waste. By the order of that luckless king they 
landed first in the eastern part of the island, and there fixed their 
horrible claws, pretending that they were going to fight for our 
country, but really to fight against it. Their motherland, learning 
the success of her first band, sends forth a larger body of these 
mercenary dogs, which come across in ships, and is united with 
the bastard men-at-arms already here. From that time the seed of 
iniquity, the root of bitterness, the poisonous growth worthy of our 
merits, springs up among us with shoots and tendrils of ferocity. 

So the barbarians were introduced into the island, as soldiers 


* Cf. Haverfield, p. 272, Chadwick, p. 51, Chambers p. 76. The date 
441—442 given by a Gallic chronicle (Monumenta Germanie Historica: 
Auct. Ant., p. 600) cannot be implicitly relied upon. Cf Foord, p. 17. 
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about to undergo (as they falsely said) great dangers in defence of 
their hospitable entertainers. They ask regular supplies to be given 
them. This was granted for a good time, and, as the proverb goes, 
stopped the dog's throat. But again they complain that their monthly 
supplies are not sufficient. They deliberately make plausible occa- 
sions of quarrel, and say that, unless more liberality is shown them, 
they will break their agreement .and depopulate the whole of the 
island. And without delay they execute their threat. : 

(24) For the fire — a fire of just vengeance by reason of our 
former sins, fed by the hand of these sacrilegious ruffians in the 
east, was spread from sea to sea. It destroyed the neighbouring 
cities and regions, and did not rest in its burning course until 
having burnt up nearly the whole face of the island, it licked the 
Western Ocean with its red and cruel tongue .... All the columns 
(not colonies)’ were levelled to the ground by the frequent strokes of 


the battering ram, and all the inhabitants, with the overseers of the 


church, priests and people, were slaughtered with swords flashing, 
and flames crackling on every side. Terrible was it to see, in the 
midst of the streets, tops of towers torn from their lofty fittings, the 
stones of high walls, holy altars, fragments of bodies, covered with 
clotted blood, so that they seemed as if squeezed together in some 
ghastly wine press. There was no burial for the dead, save in the 
ruins of their homes, or the bellies of beasts and birds (with all 
reverence to the blessed souls, if indeed many such were found, 
which at that time were carried by the holy angels to Heaven) .. . 

(25) So some of the wretched remnant were caught in the 
mountains and all murdered there: others, forced by famine, sur- 
rendered, to be for ever the slaves of their foes, if indeed they 
were not slain on the spot-——verily the greatest favour; others with 
greath wailing sought the regions beyond the sea, and, under the 
swelling sails chanted, in place of the rower’s cry, these words, 
‘Thou lettest us be eaten up like sheep, and hast scattered us among 
the heathen’. 7 

Others remained in their country albeit with fear, and trusted 
their lives to the hills and precipitous mountains, dense forests and 
crags by the sea. When some time had passed, and the most cruel 
of the plunderers had returned home, this remnant was strengthened 
by God. To them, from all sides, our wretched citizens flocked, 
as eagerly as bees when a storm is brewing .... Their leader was 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, a modest man, who alone of the Roman 


* I follow one of the earliest MSS., Codex Cantabrigiensts, in reading 
columne instead of colonie. 
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nation was left alive amid the tumult of so troubled a time. His 
kinsfolk, who had worn the purple, had been slain in these distresses: 
his descendants nowadays have greatly degenerated from their an- 
cestral virtue, yet they make head, and challenge the victorious bar- 
barians to battle. By the grace of God they have had the victory. 

(26) From that period sometimes our citizens, sometimes the 
enemy have had the victory .... until the year of the siege of 
Mount Badon (== Badbury Rings in Dorset?). 


If we make due allowance for such inaccuracies and exag- 
gerations as result from the fact that Gildas, who at the time of 
his writing may have been residing either in the comparatively 
safe western area of England or, what is more likely, in Brit- 
tany, for his account of the events of the fifth century had to 
rely upon oral tradition, we need hardly hesitate in crediting 
his evidence. 

From their strongholds in the East of England the foreign 
barbarians extended their ravages to the western parts, probably 
as far as the Bristol Channel, destroying a considerable number 
of towns and settlements, and killing or enslaving many of the 
Romano-British and Keltic inhabitants of the country. In the 
East, where permanent Anglo-Saxon settlements had been 
established, a considerable number of the original population 
was undoubtedly exterminated, another result being that many 
Keltic and Romano-British exiles took refuge in Brittany, the 
Roman Arvmorica, where their descendants have been settled up 
to the present day. | : 

Gildas’ statement that the Romans came to the rescue twice 
after the withdrawal of the Roman troops by Magnus Maximus 
(383—88)', has been fully credited, as far as I know, only by 
Mr. Foord, who likewise maintains that the Roman military 
forces mentioned in WNotitia Dignitatum (427) actually existed, 
in which case Britain ought still to have been in Roman posses- 
sion during a considerable part of the fifth century.’ 


* Cf. Liber de Excidio, cc, 19—21. 
? According to Oman (pp. 168—176) the Notitta Dignitatum gives an 
account of the distribution of the Roman troops in the years 400— 402. 
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In support of this theory Mr. Foord points out that there 
was no real cause for disguising the loss of Britain in a docu- 
ment like the Voétza which was not intended for public reading 
(p. 15), that the numismatic evidence cannot be relied upon for 
chronological purposes, because the Roman coins did not reach 
the northern parts of Britain until at least thirty years after 
they had been issued (pp. 33 ff.), and that Constantius, when 
relating the visits that St. Germanus’ paid to England in the 
years 429 and 447, says nothing to imply that Britain was not. 
still in Roman possession (pp. 17 ff.). There is consequently at 
least some strong evidence for the assumption that the relations 
between Britain and Rome were not entirely cut off until the 
middle of the fifth century? However this may be, it was cer- 
tainly a Roman, Ambrosius Aurelianus, who at the time of the 
first Teutonic onslaught rallied the British forces and after sev- 
eral years of hard fighting succeeded in driving the barbarians 
back to the eastern parts of England. 


King Arthur as an Historical Character. 


The share which the famous King Arthur had in the war 
of liberation is more open to doubt. According to popular 
belief, Arthur was the great hero of Keltic Britain. It was he 
who stemmed the waves of the Anglo-Saxon invasion when 
they were already licking the Western Ocean. But Arthur is 
not once mentioned by Gildas, who was practically one of his 
contemporaries*, Menus and Annales Cambrie give us the 
following account of Arthur or Artorius. | 


O. is, moreover of the opinion that the last Roman troops left Britain 
in 410. 

* The life of St. Germanus was written about 475. 

? I agree with Oman (p. 176) and Chambers (p. 79) that Gildas is no 
trustworthy authority for this early period; but nevertheless the appeal of 
the Britains to the Roman consul étius in the year 446 is not likely to 
be an invention of Gildas, but a historical fact. (Cf Haverfield, p. 272.) 

3 Gildas was born in the year of the battle of Mount Badon. <Az- 
males Cambrie give 516 as the date of this battle and 537 as the year of 
Arthur’s death. 
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In that time the Saxons grew strong in number and increased 
in Britain. When Hengest was dead, Octha his son crossed from 
the north part of Britain to the kingdom of Kent. From him the 
kings of Kent spring. Then Arthur fought against them in those 
days with the kings of the Britons, but he was their leader in war. 
The first battle was at the mouth of the river called Glein. The 
second and the third, and the fourth, and the fifth on another river 
called Dubglas, in the land Linnuis. The sixth on the river called 
Bassas. The seventh, in the wood Celidon, that is Cat Coit Celtdon. 
The eighth was the battle in Castle Guinnion, in which Arthur 
carried on his shoulders the representation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and the heathen were turned to flight in that day, and great 
was the slaughter of them, through the virtue of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and His mother the Blessed Virgin Mary. The ninth battle 
was in the City of the Legion. He fought his tenth battle on the 
shore of the river called Tribuit. The eleventh battle was in the 
mountain called Agned. The twelfth battle was on Mount Badon, 
in which fell in one day 960 men from the onslaught of Arthur 
only, and no one lay them low, save he alone. And in all these 
battles he was victor. But they, when in all these battles they had 
been overthrown, sought help from Germany and increased without 
intermission; and they brought kings from Germany to rule over 
them in Britain, till the time when Ida reigned, who was son of 
_Eoppa and the first king in Berenicia. — Aiistoria Brittonum. 

(516) The battle of Badon, in which Arthur carried the cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ for three days and three nights on his 
shoulders, and the Britons were victors. 

(537) The battle of Camlann, in which Arthur and Medraut 
fell. — Annales Cambria. 


Consequently we learn from Nennius that Arthur was victor 
in no less than twelve battles; the last of which at Mount 
Badon, where the famous king wearing a Crusader’s badge on 
his shoulders killed no less than 960 Saxons. All this is almost 
too good to be true. The British kings depicted by Gildas 
were monsters of iniquity. Nero and Caligula were paragons 
of virtue, in comparison to Vortigern, Constantine of Damnonia, 
and Maglocunus, ‘the dragon of the island’, as he is called by 
Gildas.’ If such a model king as Arthur had existed, Gildas, 


‘ Cf. Oman, pp. 234 ff. 
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who regarded the world solely from an eccelesiastical point of 
view, is not likely to have omitted his name. King Arthur's 
virtues would have served as an excellent back-ground to the 
wickedness of the British ruler on whom St. Germanus called 
down the fire of heaven (Vortigern).' 

Mr. Foord (pp. 234 ff.) does not question the authenticity 
of the account Nennius gives us of Arthur's exploits. In his 
opinion Arthur was a Roman Briton, possibly descended from 
one Ariorius Fustus, who in the third century put down an in- 
surrection in Avmorica. Mr. Foord also undertakes to give a 
general outline of the twelve battles Arthur fought in defence 
of his country. He identifies the site of the seventh battle, Coit 
Celidon, with S7lva Caledonia, the Kadnddviog Apunds of Ptolemy, 
a dense forest in the neighbourhood of Dunkeld. This proves 
that the Teutons and the Picts were probably allies. Mr. Foord’s 
identification of Dubglas with the river Dunglass is more pro- 
blematic, and the same can be said about the other battlefields. 
The views propounded by Mr. Foord are both ingenious and 
brilliant, but I am not as yet convinced that he has made out 
a safe case for the historical truth of the events related about 
Arthur by Nennius. King Arthur is real enough, but his do- 
main is the realm of romance, where for ever he will hold his 
sway over the minds of men. The 4zstorzcal King Arthur is a 
figure of less gigantic proportions. He may have been a Roman 
who distinguished himself in the wars of liberation. By the 
glamour of tradition his fame was made hundredfold, till at last 
he became the great hero of romance and chivalry who has 
been immortalised by Geoffrey of Monmouth, Malory, and 
Tennyson. It has been said that in Ireland it only takes thirty 
years for a man to become a traditional figure. Around King 
Arthur the web of romance had been woven for two or three 
centuries before his exploits were recorded in any historical 
work. In this respect we may compare Arthur with Beowulf, a 
Scandinavian warrior who played a prominent part in King 


* Cf. Oman, p. 205. 
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Hygelac’s campaign against the Franks (c. 516). After two 
centuries Beowulf had become the great benefactor of his country, 
a world-famous king, a killer of giants and dragons. It is the 
luxuriant imagination of the Keltic race, ‘the poet’s eye in a 
fine frenzy rolling’, that is responsible for these transmutations. 


Kelts and Saxons in the Sixth Century. 


Amidst all this confusion, the fact remains that after the 
battle of Mount Badon’ followed a peaceful period of about 
fifty years, during which time the Britains were not harassed 
by renewed attacks from the Saxons. 

The extent of territory occupied during this period by the 
Britains and the Teutonic invaders is a problem of great im- 
portance. 

One theory, chiefly based on archzological evidence’, is 
that not only the whole eastern part of England but also the 
central parts as far as the upper Thames valley were held by 
the invaders. This theory has not been accepted by the histo- 
rians. The objection is that we do not know to what extent 
the occurrence of Anglo-Saxon burial-places, e. g. the one at 
Dorchester, Oxon, which is supposed to date from the early 
half of the fifth century’, indicates permanent settlements or 
burial in connection with some early depredatory raids. 

It will be useful to quote Mr. Foord’s critical remarks on 
the interpretation of the archeological evidence (pp. 227—29). 


The archaeological evidence, lacking as it is in dated material, 
is decidedly unreliable. That the region was, in the seventh century, 
occupied by an English or Anglicized population is certain, but, so 
far as I understand the matter, there is nothing which can be dated 


* Guest (Origines Celtice, Il 187—18g9) identifies Mount Badon with 
Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire. | 

2 Cf. Leeds, p. 53. 

3 Cf. Leeds, p. 56. 
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before about 570—600. The certain evidence consists of Frankish 
coins, and it.is not probable that their period of drift was a short 
one. Dating by the character of the ornaments found seems yet 
more indefinite and unsatisfactory. It is a fact that in the later 
Middle Ages the development of art, especially architectural art, 
was later in England than on the Continent. Ornaments which were 
common among the Merovingian Franks may not have been so in Eng- 
land for many years. But, granting that some of the burials in the 
country behind London may be as early as 500 or thereabouts, that 
fact would not suffice to prove that it was conquered and colonized 
by the English at that date. To me it appears that the statement 
that it was Ceawlin of Wessex (civca 575—92) who conquered it 
is too strong lightly to be rejected. The earlier invaders, doubtless, 
ravaged widely: they were probably for considerable periods encamped 
in large numbers in localities convenient for their purposes. Such 
sojourns would imply numerous deaths and burials, which would 
convey the impression of a permanent occupation, although in fact 
it might be purely temporary. In short, I believe that though the 
early Teutonic invaders ravaged far and wide, the area which they 
actually occupied was comparatively. limited. ... Turning from gen- 
eral considerations to actualities, it is possible that the English 
south of the Humber and north of Thames occupied an area roughly 
conterminous with South Lincolnshire, Rutland, Huntingdonshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, most of Essex and Kent, the coast of Sussex, 
and perhaps parts of Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire, 
Hertfordshire, and Hampshire, with the Isle of Wight. The conclusion 
which I draw from the survival of the Roman names is that Am- 
brosius still held Lindum, Camulodunum, probably Durobrivae (Roch- 
ester), and all the fortresses of the Saxon Shore from Branodunum 
to Portus Magnus. North of the Humber the English settlement 
about Petuaria had no doubt spread considerably, and may by 475 
have extended from the Tees to Flamborough Head. On the Firth 
of Forth there was another colony of English — that which a 
century later was to become the Kingdom of Berenicia. 


This seems, on the other hand, to be a somewhat too scanty 
allowance. The question is intimately connected with the 
evidence of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The earliest entries in 
the Chronicle relating to the Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain 
are as follows: | 


449. Mauricius and Valentines (szc, for Marcianus and Valen- 
tinianus) obtained the kingdom (the Roman Empire) and reigned 
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seven winters. In their days Hengest and Horsa, invited by Wyrt- 
gcorn (Vortigern), king of the Britons, sought Britain, in the place 
which is named Ypwines fleot (Ypwines’ bay, Ebbsfleet), at first as 
a help to the Britons, but later they fought against them. 


455. Hengest and Horsa fought King Vortigern, in the place 
which is called #geles threp’, and his brother Horsa was slain. 
And after that Hengest took the kingdom, and ‘sc his son. 


457. Hengest and Asc fought against the Britons in the place 
whicn is called Crecganford’, and there they slew four thousand 
men: and the Britons then left Kent, and with great fear fled to 
London. 


465. Hengest and Asc fought against the ‘Welsh’ near W7p- 
pedes fieot, and there slew twelve leaders of the ‘Welsh’: and one 
of their thanes was slain, whose name was Wipped. 

473. Hengest and A®sc fought against the ‘Welsh’, and took 
plunder beyond counting; and the ‘Welsh’ fled the English like fire. 

477. tlle came to Britain, and his three sons, Cymen, and 
Wlencing, and Cissa, with three ships, to the place that is called 
Cymenes ora®, and there they slew many ‘Welsh’, and drove some 
to flight in the wood ‘that is called Amdredes leag (the Weald). 

485. lle fought against the ‘Welsh’ near the place of the 
burn of MQearcred. 


488. A‘sc succeeded to the kingdom, and was king of Kent 
for 24 winters. 

It was in the year when 494 winters had passed from the 
birth of Christ, that Cerdic and Cynric his son came up at Cerdices 
ora, with five ships. Cerdic was son of Elesa (the genealogy to 
Woden is then given). And six years after they landed, they subdued 
the kingdom of the West Saxons, and they were the first kings who 
won the West Saxon land from the ‘Welsh’. And he ruled for 
sixteen years. And when he died his son Cynric succeeded, and 
held the kingdom twenty-six winters. Then he died. Then Ceawlin, 
his son, succeeded, and held it seventeen winters .... 

495. Two chieftains came to Britain, Cerdic and Cynric his 
son, with five ships, in the place which is called Cerdices ora, and 
that same day they fought against the ‘Welsh’. 

501. Port came to Britain, and his two sons, Bieda and 


* Not identical with Aylesford (Mawer, Brandl Celebration Volume, 
Pp. 44). 

2 Not identical with Crayford (Mawer, 7. c.). 

3 Not identical with Keynor, Sussex, C/ below p. 18. 
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Megla, with two ships, in the place which is called Portsmouth, 
and they slew a young British man, a very noble man. 

508. Cerdic and Cynric slew a British king, named Natan- 
leod, and five thousand men with him. And afterwards, the land 
was called Natan leaga up to Cerdices ford. 

514. The West Saxons came to Britain with three ships, in 
the place which is called Cerdices ora; Stuf and Wihtgar fought 
against the Britons, and put them to flight. 

519. Cerdic and Cynric took the kingdom, and the same year 
they fought against the Britons where it is now called Cerdices ford. 

527. Cerdic and Cynric fought against the Britons in the 
place which is called Ceradices leaga. 

530. Cerdic and Cynric took the Isle of Wight, and slew a 
few men in Wihtgaresbureg. 

534. Cerdic died, and his son Cynric continued ro reign for 
twenty-six winters: and they gave the Isle of Wight to their two 
kinsfolk, Stuf and Wihtgar ... 

544. Wihtgar died, and was buried in Wihtgaraburg ... 

552. Cynric fought against the Britons in the place which is 
called Seraoburg (Sarum) and put the Britons to flight. 

556. Cynric and Ceawlin fought against the Britons at Beran- 
burg. 

560. Ceawlin succeeded to the kingdom of Wessex ... 

568. Ceawlin and Cutha fought against A‘thelberht, and drove 
him into Kent; and they slew two chiefs Oslafand Cnebba, at W7é- 
bandun.” 

571. Cuthwulf fought against the British at Biedcanford’, and 
took four places Lygeanburgh*, Aigelesburg (Aylesbury), Benesingtun 
(Bensington) and Lgonesham (Eynsham), and died the same year. 

577. Cuthwine and Ceawlin fought against the Britons, and 
and they slew three kings, Coinmegl and Condidan and Farinmegl, 
in the place which is called Deorham (Dyrham), and took three 
cities, Gleawanceaster (Gloucester), Cuirenceaster (Cirencester) and 
Bathanceaster (Bath). 

584. Ceawlin and Cutha fought against the Britons in the 
place which is called /ethanleag‘, and Cutha was slain. Ceawlin 
took many places, and countless booty, and in wrath he returned 
to his own lands. | 


* Barbury Camp, near Marlborough, Wilts. 

? Cf. below p. 20, n. 4. 

3 Probably Limbury, on the Lea, near Luton. Cf Mawer of. cit. 
4 Hardly identical with Faddiley, Chesh. (Mawer of. ci?.). 


2—2752. K. Hum. Vet. Samf. « Uppsala. XXIV: 12. 
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592. There was great slaughter at Wodnesbeorg (probably near 
Alton Prior in Wiltshire), and Ceawlin was driven forth. 
593. Ceawlin and Cwichelm and Crida perished. 


The account of the earliest settlement (449—473) is un- 
doubtedly based on historical facts, and is supported by evi- 
dence from other sources, but the entries (477—544) relating 
to the conquest of Hampshire and Sussex are not to be impli- 
citly trusted. Both the account of the events and the chronology 
are confused and contradictory.* I wish particularly to empha- 
size that, with the exception of Alle — the first Bretwalda or 
ruler of the whole Anglo-Saxon part of England, who belongs 
to the earliest years of the conquest — the majority of the per- 
sonal names mentioned in this part of the Chronicle are epo- 
nymous, i. e. formed from the names of places situated in these 
areas. Cerdic, the Anglo-Saxon equivalent to the well-known 
Keltic name Covoticus, and Cerdices ora may have been postu- 
lated from Charford, Hants. (Cerdiford, Cerdeford DB.), Cissa, 
which is probably also a Keltic name, from Chichester (Cisse 
ceaster AS. Chron.); Fort? has certainly been coined from 
Portsmouth and Porchester, the R-Br. Portus Magnus, Natanleod 
from Netley, Wzthigar, Wihtgaraburg, and Wihtgaresburh may 
contain the name of the Isle of Wight, Wlencing that of Lanc- 
ing, Sussex, transliterated by the Normans into Lancing, be- 
cause it was considered to contain the common continental name 
Lanzo. Cymen is a good Anglo-Saxon name, but in the Chron- 
icle it may have been postulated from Cumenes hora men- 
tioned in the boundaries of Wittering, Sussex (BCS. 64). This 
place, however, is, not to be identified with Keynor’, which, to 
judge by the early forms and the modern spelling, which seems 
to indicate a pronunciation (ki:n) or (kain), goes back to OE. 
Cyn(a)ora ‘the cow-bank’. All these names are therefore, in all 
probability, fictitious, i. e. invented to suit a special purpose. 


* Cf Oman pp. 223 ff., Chadwick pp. 20—34, Chambers pp. 9! ff. 

* There also existed an actual OE. personal name Port (found in 
place-names), which may be an elliptical formation from OE. fortgeréfa. 

3 Cf. Zachrisson, Vising Celebration Volume, p. 193. 
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We are distinctly told by Bede (E. H. I, 237, IV, 13) that 
the Isle of Wight and the lands opposite in Hampshire were 
originally settled by the Jutes, and that Wulfhere, King of 
Mercia, about the year 681, gave to A#thelwalch, King of Sus- 
sex, the Isle of Wight and one part of Hampshire, which last 
was in the realm of the West Saxons. This is pointed out by 
Sir Charles Oman (p. 226), who also remarks that later on 
Ceadwalla, King of Wessex, .made a horrible massacre of the 
inhabitants of Wight, and settled the island again with men of 
his own nation. Ceadwalla also hunted out and executed the 
brothers of Arwald, king of the island, who had hidden them- 
selves in the provincia Futorum, i. e. the Hampshire coastland 
opposite to Wight. From this Oman concludes that the Isle of 
Wight as well as the mainland opposite was originally uncon- - 
nected with the West Saxons, and had a people of a different 
race and a dynasty of their own. 

Neither is ‘the narrative of the Chronicle supported by 
archeological evidence. In Sussex the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries 
only occupy a narrow strip of land between Pevensey and 
Bognor, and in the whole of Hampshire outside the Jutish 
district not a single cemetery is known.’ 

Consequently the events related in the Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle either deal with isolated raids in this neighbourhood or, 
what is more probable, reflect a desire to glorify the ancestors 
of King Alfred, under whose auspices the Chronicle was written, 
by assigning the original conquest of Sussex, Hampshire, and 
the Isle of Wight to members of the king’s dynasty. If this 
suggestion is correct, the chronicler may have availed himself 
of a few facts and names that were dimly remembered in 
connection with the Jutish conquest and invented the rest in 
order to serve the laudable purpose of the glorification of the 
royal House of Wessex. 

The distribution of the Anglo-Saxon cemeteries makes it 
impossible to assume that the Saxon invaders advanced in a 


* Cf. Leeds, pp. 45, 51. 
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northerly direction from Sussex towards the Thames.* The 
kingdom of Wessex must have been founded by invaders who 
proceeded, not northwards from Sussex and Hampshire, but 
westwards, from the mouth of the Thames and perhaps from 
the Wash along the Ouse and by the Icknield Way. 


The Final Defeat of the Britons. 


Although the entries in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle which 
deal with the campaigns of Cerdic and Cynric are far from 
reliable, we have hardly sufficient reason for doubting the histor- 
ical accuracy of the subsequent account of the campaigns of 
Ceawlin and Cuthwine or Cutha. It seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that the account of the capture of Gloucester, Cirencester, 
and Bath after the decisive victory at Dyrham’, a village in 
Gloucestershire about ten miles north of Bath, is a historical fact, 
nor have any serious doubts been expressed concerning the 
‘fights that took place at Barbury Camp near Marlborough and 
at Wodnesbeorg in Alton Priors, Wiltshire.» Under such cir- 
cumstances we are hardly justified in doubting the evidence of 
the Chronicle on the capture in the year 571 of the towns of 
Limbury, Bedf., Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire, and Bensington 
and Eynsham in Oxfordshire.‘ 


* Cf. Chadwick, p. 34, Oman, p. 227, Leeds, History X, pp. 97—1I09, 
‘Chambers, pp. 92 f. 

7 One of the three kings who were slain there had a Roman name, 
Condidan (Candidianus), and Mr. Weigall (p. 322) remarks that on Hin- 
ton’s Hill near this village we can still see the earthworks of the defenders’ 
camp. 

3 Cf. Grundy, The Ancient Highways of Wiltshire etc., pp. 175, 187. 

4 The identity of redecanford and Wibbandun with Bedford and 
Wimbledon can only be proved by the occurrence of parallel instances in 
place-names, where a hypocoristic form of a personal name (Sredeca and 
Wrbba) interchanges with the normal form of the name (Beda and Wimba). 
As long as no such instances have been recorded, it will be safer not to 
identify ABredecanford and Wibbandon with Bedford and Wimbledon. 
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Mr. Leeds (History X, p. 105) raises the objection that it 
is archzologically certain that the district immediately south 
and west of Oxford was held by the Saxons at least three 
quarters of a century before the alleged conquest of these places 
in the Chronicle, but we have already seen that it is difficult 
to obtain safe dates for permanent settlements from the archxo- 
logical evidence. Professor Chambers (p. 93) remarks that ‘the 
importance of Ceawlin is confirmed by Bede's statement that 
he exercised supreme authority over all the English south of 
the Humber, being the first to do so since Elle, and that the 
entries relating to Ceawlin must therefore be taken more se- 
riously than those relating to the problematic Cerdic’. 

According to my views, it is moreover quite conceivable 
that towards the middle of the sixth century there was in 
certain central parts of England a mixed British and Saxon 
population. I cannot see anything impossible in the assumption 
that, broadly speaking, the Anglo-Saxons at this time ruled over 
the whole of S. England as far west as Hampshire, the east of 
Berkshire, the south of Buckinghamshire, the north-east of Bed- 
fordshire and Huntingdonshire, whereas the country to the west 
of this area, including the central parts of Buckinghamshire north 
of the Chilterns may have been debated land at least nominally 
under the rule of the Britons. 

It was evidently the Saxons who after the fifty years of 
peace took up again the hostilities, for several battles were 
fought in the West of England. An obvious result of one of 
the early campaigns was the conquest of a number of towns 
situated on the borderland between Kelts and Saxons, zzz. 
Limbury in Bedfordshire, Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire, and 
Bensington and Eynsham in Oxfordshire. 

It is hardly necessary to assume with Oman (p. 231) that 
these four towns were won from Teutonic, not from British 
neighbours. No such taking of towns is mentioned in connec- 
tion with Ceawlin’s victory over Ethelbert of Kent, the first 
English ruler, who, at a somewhat later date, adopted Christianity, 
whereas during a later campaign Bath, Gloucester, and Ciren- 
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cester were actually won from the Britons, the result being that 
the British of Wales were cut off from communication with 
those of the West. 

On the whole, I am inclined to endorse the views expressed 
by Professor Stenton on this question: 


This tradition has often been called in question by modern 
writers, generally because it has been felt improbable that the country 
between the Lea and the middle Thames could have remained Brit- 
ish until so late a time. It may at once be admitted that no 
settled, peaceable, British life is likely to have survived in this 
region until the year 571. But it is not in itself improbable that 
the district to the north of the Chilterns may still have been de- 
bateable land, in which a sparse British population maintained a 
precarious existence, harried, perhaps, from time to time by the. 
Saxons from beyond the Thames, but allowed to remain in occupa- 
tion of its territory until the Saxons needed new land for settlement. 
In any case the question when the Saxon settlement of this region 
began is more important than the question when the British occu- 
pation ceased, and no evidence sufficient to disprove the Saxon 
tradition has yet been brought forward. In particular, the objects 
recovered from the somewhat numerous Saxon burial grounds in 
central Buckinghamshire seem quite compatible with a settlement 
beginning in .or soon after the year 571. There is no archaelogical 
evidence in this quarter of early Saxon settlements, such as certainly 
existed in Berkshire, Surrey, and Middlesex. Central Buckingham- 
shire was undoubtedly settled by Saxons in the heathen time, but 
the extant traces of their settlement suggest the age of Ceawlin and 
his immediate successors rather than that of Cerdic and Cynric. — 
Place-Names of Buckinghamshire, XII f. 


I only want to emphasize the possibility of a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Saxons on the borderlands and a mixture of the 
two races having taken place during the time of peace that 
intervened between the battle of Mount Badon (c. 500) and the 
onslaught of Ceawlin. As will be shown in the sequel this 
conjecture can be supported by linguistic evidence, such as the 
distribution of Keltic elements in English place-names, the fre- 
quent occurrence of Keltic personal names among the Anglo- 
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Saxons, or in the first element of place-names exhibiting Eng- 
lish suffixes, such as Charford, Chichester etc.’ 


The Kelts and the Romans. 


It is a generally recognised fact that during the Roman 
occupation of England an intimate fusion took place between 
the Romans and the more civilized of the Britons. Intermar- 
riages between the two races were frequent, and both the con- 
querors and the conquered regarded themselves as citizens of 
the great Roman Empire. We know through Tacitus that 
Agricola, who was governor in Britain 78—85, encouraged this 
Romanization, and that his efforts met with great success.” The 
Roman army at full strength only consisted of about 17,000 
regular troops and about 25,000 auxiliaries, but the total number 
of Romans and romanized Britons must have been considerable. 
In the early years of occupation Queen Boadicea’s troops are 
supposed to have massacred no less than 70,000 Romans and 
romanized Britons. | 

Whereas the North as well as the West of England was 
mainly a large military district, in which were situated numerous 
Roman fortresses, the whole south-eastern part from Eéuracum 
(York) to /sca Dumnoniorum (Exeter) was dotted with Romano- 
British towns and villas.° 

Haverfield (Romanization, p. 27) gives the following survey 
of the distribution of the Roman settlements. 


The distribution of civilian life, even within these limits, was 
singularly uneven. It is not merely that some districts were the 
special homes of wealthier residents. We have also to conceive of 
some parts as densely peopled and of some as hardly inhabited. 
Portions of Kent, Sussex, Essex, and Somerset are set thick with 


* Several English place-names likely to contain Cevdic have been 
collected by Mr. Anscombe (Y Cymmrodor, 1919). 

2 Cf. Haverfield, Romanization, p. 75. 

3 Cf. Haverfield, pp. 149 ff. and maps. 
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ruins of country-houses and similar vestiges of Romano-British life. 
Other portions of the same counties, southern Kent, northern Sussex, 
south-eastern Essex, western Somerset, show few traces of any settled 
life. The midland plain and in particular Warwickshire, seems to 
have been the largest of these ‘thin spots’. Here, among great 
woodlands and on damp and chilly clay, there dwelt not merely 
few civilized Roman-Britons, but few occupants at all. 


The forest districts were not as yet inhabited to any con- 
siderable extent... The seven greatest towns in Roman Britain 
were London, Cirencester, Verulam (St. Albans), Wroxeter, Col- 
chester, Silchester, and Dorchester.? There were five colonies 
or municipalities, wzz. London, York, Colchester, Verulam and 
Gloucester. 

More or less outside the pale of Roman civilization was 
the poor peasantry, who lived in settlements on hill-tops, or in 
other inaccessible places. The largest of these British settle- 
ments may have counted some hundred inhabitants. 

The following quotations from Wheeler (pp. 259, 290) will 
serve to illustrate the mode of life of these aborigines, whose 
relations with the Romans have been aptly characterised as 
similar to those between the Englishmen and the natives on 
the northern frontier of India. 


From the restricted area of civil settlement we may pass to 
the ill-explored tracts of bare coastland or mountainous hinterland 
where, as in earlier and later times, dwelt the scattered peasantry 
who, for lack of a better term, are described in these pages as 
‘natives in a special sense. The term is here used only with a 
cultural implication, for in the elusive factor known as race and to 
a less extent in the little-known factor of language they were iden- 
tical with many of the inhabitants of the Romanized settlements de- 
scribed above. From the point of view of culture, however, the 
cleavage between the Romanized native townsman or squire and the 
un-Romanized native hillman was deep and wide. Stray tragments © 
of Roman pottery, a few coins, occasional brooches and beads, found 
their way into the kraals and embanked villages amongst the hills; 
but such contact, useful though it be to the archaeologists, is of no 


* Cf. Cyril Fox, p. 187. 
? Cf. Haverfield, p. 217. 
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real significance in itself. The Roman was essentially a valley- 
dweller, who sought pleasantly wooded slopes or the banks of shel- 
tered streams; the native sought the windswept sea-cliffs or com- 
manding uplands free from vegetation. In Roman Wales, after the 
first clash of arms, the two civilizations were for the most part con- 
tent to go their several ways in peace... 

Even in the intensively Romanized region of southern England, 
a considerable part of the population — peasantry, small farmers, 
potters —- was content to live in rough round huts and primitive 
villages of traditional native type (e. g. at Tilbury — Roy. Com. 
Hist. Mons., South-east Essex, p. 38; at Long Wittenham — V. C. H. 
Berks. i. 219; at Woodcuts, etc., Dorset — Pitt Rivers, Excavations 
in Cranborne Chase). 


There is ample evidence that the Latin language was spoken 
by all classes of the population, not-only in the towns but also 
in the rural country-houses and farms. Everybody who was 
able to write, spoke Latin, for (with the exception of the Ogham 
stone in Silchester) no Keltic inscriptions have been detected in 
Roman Britain, whereas several such inscriptions have been 
found in Gaul. In spite of the lacking evidence, it is, however, 
probable that the Romanized Britons were to some extent bi- 
lingual — exactly as the well-to-do classes in Norman England 
about one thousand years later — and that Keltic was the 
only or chief language spoken by the poor inhabitants of the 
hut-dwellings. The proofs of a late survival of the Keltic lan- 
guage in the Cambridge area adduced by Cyril Fox (p. 282) 
are inconclusive.” Professor J. Glyn Davies has pointed out to 
me an interesting fact that speaks against a late survival of 
Keltic, wzz. that -caer is never substituted for its English equi- 


* Names such as Frumpington and Madingley are not Keltic; from 
the occurrence of ‘debased Roman wares’ no linguistic conclusions can be 
drawn; St. Guthlac may have learned Welsh in the West of England, and 
the legal phraseology of the Thanes Guild in Cambrigde may, as Dr. Fox 
himself points out, have been taken over direct from Wessex. If Keltic 
numerals are still employed in the sheep-scoring of Westmorland and north- 
west Yorkshire (Haverfield, p. 283), this is due to the fact that Keltic 
kingdoms existed in this part of England as late as the 7th century (Oman, 
ps 272); 
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valent -chester in the early forms of place-names containing this 
terminal. ; * | 

The problem of the Romanization of Ancient Britain is 
summed up by Mr. Haverfield (Romanization, p. 79) in the fol- 
lowing way: 


In the towns and among the upper classes in the country Ro- 
manization was substantially complete — as complete as in northern 
Gaul, and possibly even more complete. But both the lack of de- 
finite evidence and the probabilities of the case require us to admit 
that the peasantry may have been less thoroughly Romanized. It 
was covered with a superimposed layer of Roman civilization. But 
beneath this layer the native element may have remained potentially, 
if not actually, Keltic, and in the remoter districts the native speech 
must have lingered on, like Erse or Manx to-day, as a rival to the 
more fashionable Latin. How far this happened within the civilized 
lowland area we cannot tell. But we may be sure that the military 
region, Wales and the north, never became thoroughly Romanized, 
and Cornwall and western Devon also lie beyond the pale. Here 
the Britons must have remained Keltic, or at least capable of a 
reversion to the Keltic tradition. 


The Survival of the Roman Settlements. 


A much debated question of paramount importance is the 
possible survival of Roman civilization, language, and settlements 
into the succeding Anglo-Saxon age. 

Two of our foremost authorities on the Roman age in 
Britain, Mr. Haverfield and Mr. Collingwood, agree in the as- 
sumption that there was no continuity whatever between the 
Roman and the Saxon epoch. The Roman culture went down 
like Pharaoh’s chariot into the Red Sea, never to be retrieved. 
Not even the Anglo-Saxon names of the Romano-British towns 
are supposed to be genuine survivals, but are looked upon as 
conscious revivals of the ecclesiastics who introduced Christian- 
ity into Britain. 

Haverfield says on this (Romanization, pp. 83—86): 
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When in the fifth century, the English came, no longer to 
plunder but to settle, they occupied first the Romanized area of the 
island. As the Romano-Britons retired from the south and east, as 
Silchester was evacuated in despair; and Bath and Wroxeter were 
stormed and left desolate, the very centres of Romanized life were 
extinguished. Not a single one remained an inhabited town. De- 
struction fell even on Canterbury, where the legends tell of inter- 
course between Briton and Saxon, and on London, where ecclesias- 
tical writers fondly place fifth- and sixth-century bishops. Both 
sites lay empty and untenanted for many years. Only in the far 
west, at Exeter or at Caerwent, does our evidence not more or less 
forbid us to guess at a continuing Romano-British life... 

The same destruction came also on the population. During 
the long series of disasters, many of the Romanized inhabitants of 
the lowlands must have perished. Many must have fallen into 
slavery, and may have been sold into foreign lands. The remnant, 
such as it was, doubtless retired to the west. But, in doing so, it 
exchanged the region of walled cities and civilized houses, of city 
life and Roman culture, for a Celtic land. 


Collingwood (pp. 58 f., 100) expresses himself with still 
greater confidence: 


Still, there are many cases — London, York, Carlisle, Chester, 
Gloucester, Leicester, Lincoln, Colchester, Cirencester, Bath, Exeter, 
Canterbury, Chichester, to mention the most conspicuous — in which 
a modern town stands on a Roman site, sometimes though not often 
with a recognizable continuity of name. Most of the baker’s dozen 
quoted show some such continuity. Are we to suppose that in all 
or any of these cases the history of the town has been continuous? 

There appears to be no single case in which such continuity 
can be as yet demonstrated.’ The towns of Roman Britain seem as 
a rule to have perished more or less violently about the beginning 
of the fifth century, and when, some time later, the Anglo-Saxon 
settlements gradually began, the towns were mostly, perhaps all, 
blackened and silent ruins. Nor were the new settlers quick to 
rebuild them; for they were not by habit or inclination town-dwel- 
lers, but country people and farmers. ‘There is evidence that in 
many cases the deserted Roman town-sites were first sought out by 
the conscious antiquarianism of Christian missionaries, such as Pau- 
linus in the north and Augustine in the south, who wished to regain _ 
touch with Imperial Rome and to reclaim for the Church the herit- 
age which the Empire had lost two centuries earlier. Such was 
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the origin of York, of Canterbury, and doubtless of other modern 
towns on Roman sites. In several cases, evidence of a direct kind 
is lacking; but in the absence of a single case of proved continuity 
we can only assume that the ‘discontinuity which in many cases is 
proved was the general rule. It ought to be noticed, too, that a 
change of name such as from Ratae to Leicester or from Regnum 
to Chichester proves a break in the history of a town much more 
conclusively than a continuity such as Lincoln from Lindum Colonia 
proves the reverse; for a tradition in the neighbourhood might pre- 
serve or antiquarian study (of which there was plenty in Anglo- 
Saxon England) recover a name, whereas if the history of the town 
were continuous its name would hardly be changed beyond recogni- 
tion. The view that our towns can trace their history directly back 
to those of Roman Britain is certainly groundless and probably as 
false universally as it is in all the cases in which it can be tested... 
The facts probably are that the Romanized part of Britain was 
harried to such an extent that its civilization was wiped clean out; 
and that the Welsh and Cornish, who to some extent survived, sur- 
vived precisely because, not being civilized, they were not worth 
harrying. ‘The distribution of Celtic-speaking peoples in the early 
Anglo-Saxon period depends not on the pushing of Romanized 
Britons out of their homes but on their extinction, and the survival 
only of the non-Romanized in the west and north. By extinction I 
do not mean that the population was literally wiped out. I mean 
that the towns were destroyed and left desolate, the country-houses 
looted and burnt, and the population driven into the forests, there 
to subsist as best it could. The raiders wanted loot rather than 
blood and though impoverished and in danger of starving the great 
mass of the Britons must have survived. But the most Romanized 
classes perished utterly, and those who survived can only have been 
the villagers, who were not Romanized enough to rebuild the Ro- 
mano-British civilization again from the foundations. 


Two recent writers on the subject, Mr. Foord and Mr. 
Weigall, have opposed these views. Mr. Foord (pp. 204 ff.) 
says: | 


When the list of Romano-British towns is scrutinized we are 
faced with the troublesome fact that very many of them have pre- 
served their names to the present day. The survival is most pro- 
nounced precisely where, according to military probabilities, it should 
be almost non-existent. London has remained London from A.D. 
60 to A.D. 1925. It was a great city, it is true, and better able 
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than any other place to withstand the English onslaught. But surely 
the exposed fortresses on the south-eastern coast should have per- 
ished early and utterly. Yet, with one exception, they have pre- 
served their Romano-British names. In some cases the name has 
undergone hardly any modification: Regulbium is_ still Reculver, 
Dubrae Dover, Lemanae Lympne, Portus Magnus Porchester. Ru- 
tupiae has become modified into Richborough. The one case in 
which the ancient name has perished is that of Anderida, the single 
fortress of the Saxon Shore which is distinctly declared to have 
been stormed and destroyed, with the massacre of every soul within 
its walls. Even Othona, on the estuary of the Thames, kept its 
name in English times as Ythanceaster. Branodunum is Brancaster 
still, Colonia (Claudia) is yet Colchester, and Lindum Colonia re- 
mains Lincoln. It is true that Verulam is now St. Albans, but Bede 
says that in his day it was Verlamceaster. And though Durovernum 
became Cantwaraburh, it is more than possible that the first portion 
of Hrofesceaster (Rochester) is nothing more than the local pro- 
nunciation of Durobrivae, with the syllables slurred as is the case 
in many localities. Venta Belgarum was another place near to the 
coast, and should have lost the memory of its Roman name, but it 
keeps it to this day as Winchester (Venta-castra) .. . . 

It has been suggested that the survival of the Romano-British 
town names was due simply to the conscious antiquarianism of the 
Christian missionaries of the sixth and seventh centuries —- Augus- 
tine, Paulinus, and others — who deliberately sought out and re- 
named the deserted sites, with a view to demonstrating in an em- 
phatic manner the restored connexion with Rome. I must confess 
that to me this theory appears quite untenable, for it postulates a 
degree of antiquarian knowledge on the part of Italian ecclesiastics 
of that age which is, to say the least, somewhat improbable... 

Had there been any sentiment of conscious antiquarianism in 
Augustine's mind I think that he would have taken care to call his 
archiepiscopal capital by its Romano-British name, not by a bar- 
barian appellative which he could hardly pronounce. When we 
survey the ecclesiastical organization of England, as it finally evolved 
itself in the eight century, there are seventeen archbishoprics and 
bishoprics, of which only five are established at Romano-British 
sites, bearing their ancient names —- London, Rochester, Winchester, 
Dorchester-on-Thames, and York. On the hypothesis of conscious 
Romanizing antiquarianism the bishopric of the Hwiccas should have 
been located at Corinium or Glevum; that of West Mercia at Deva, 
a very famous and prominent Roman site; that of Lindsey surely 
at Lincoln, instead of the obscure Sidnacester (Stow) . . 
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In ‘certain instances the Romano-British name has vanished 
utterly; the hypothesis is that the place was completely destroyed, 
so that its name knew it no more. In the single case in which 
the hypothesis can be tested — that of Anderida — it is proved 
by the record of the destroyers. It is also probably true of Canter- 
bury, Chichester, Clausentum, and other towns. Where the name 
survives it appears to me that some kind of continued existence of 
the town itself must be granted. That is not to say that many of 
them were not sacked, or that there was not a grievous decline of 
population and a decay of civilization. When Augustine landed 
most of them must have been shadows of their former selves; and 
some never recovered their former importance. 


Very much the same inferences are drawn by Mr. Weigall 
(p. 323), who, however, holds somewhat exaggerated views on 
the survival of Roman elements among. the present English pop- 
ulation.’ 


There was a great revival of Latin literature in the following 
century, and this, too, may have been aided by the fact that that 
tongue had ‘never ceased to be spoken by the conquered Britons. 
Many of the cities were deserted, it is true, but others, such as 
London, continued their existence; and even in the case of many of 
those which were abandoned, enough of the inhabitants remained in 
the neighbourhood to hand on the local names unchanged to the 
present day. Glev(um) is Gloucester, Venta is Win-chester, Lind(um) 
Colonia is Lin-coln, Vect(is) is (the Isle of) Wight, Reculb(ium) is 
Reculver, Leman(is) is Lymne or Lympne, Dubr(is) is Dover, Cata- 
ract(onium) is Catterick; and so forth. The only one of the for- 
tresses of the Saxon shore which lost its name was that of Anderida, 
now called Pevensey; and that is the particular fortress in which 
we are told that the garrison was massacred. This preservation of 
Roman-British place-names would not have been possible, if the 
Roman-British people had been annihilated or driven away to other 
parts. 


Not only Mr. Weigall (p. 322) but also Mr. Collingwood 
(p. 101) refuses to believe in wholesale massacres of the Britons, 


* Few students of English history will be willing to subscribe to the 
somewhat sweeping statements in continuation of the passage quoted above 
(325): ‘We to-day are the progeny of the inter-marriages between Anglo- 
Saxons and Britons’ etc. 
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but considers it probable that a peaceful fusion took place be- 
tween the two races, so that even at the present day some 
British blood runs through the veins of the English. The same’ 
conclusions as to a mixture between the two races have been 
arrived at by ethnological studies of the British population. 

According to my views, there is not sufficient evidence to 
prove that a// the Roman towns were destroyed and then lay 
waste till Christianity was introduced into England. It is true 
that a good many towns may have been destroyed or evac- 
uated during the early raids before the age of permanent Saxon 
settlements... This was probably the case with Calleva Atre- 
batum (Silchester), Deva (Leicester), Vriconium (Wroxeter), 
and Durovernia (Canterbury). Roman towns, such as Venta 
Icenorum (Caistor St. Edmund, near Norwich) and possibly Cam- 
boritum (Cambridge), which were situated in the worst danger 
zone, may have been evacuated as a result of the earliest Saxon 
raids in these exposed parts of England. 

It is difficult to believe that the early Saxon raids (before 
500) resulted into the destruction of a// the Romano-British 
towns. The chief evidence for this is the passage in Gildas 
referred to on p. 9. In the passage concerned he depicts in 
his vivid and imaginative language the destruction of one par- 
ticular town. Therefore it is probable that he wrote columune 
not colonie, as nearly all writers on the subject have assumed. 

It is in itself improbable that all the Roman towns should 
have lain waste and deserted during the peaceful period be- 
tween the battle of Mount Badon and the onslaught of Ceawlin. 
We are distinctly told that Ceawlin conquered the three towns 
of Bath, Gloucester, and Cirencester after the victory he won 
at Dyrham. When St. Germanus visited England in 427 the 


* The Picts and Scots are likely sometimes to have extended their 
ravages to the southern and central parts of England (Cf Oman 1509, 
162, 167), The Ogham inscription in Calleva may be the grim memory 
of such a raid. Cf also Haverfield, pp. 274 f. 

7 In the Cambridgeshire region many Roman settlements were not 
- destroyed by violence, but had simply been evacuated. Cf Cyril Fox, p. 236. 
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old Verulamium (St Albans), where the synod convoked to meet 
Germanus assembled, must still have been in existence, and no 
violent alterations are likely to have taken place when St. Ger- 
manus visited England for the second time in the year 447.’ 

Nor can we conclude from Gildas’ account of Britain in the 
middle of the fifth century that Roman civilization and the 
knowledge of the Latin language had been utterly lost. Gildas 
writes excellent Latin and is well acquainted with the Latin 
poets and the Roman Christian historians.” He calls Latin 
nostra lingua*, and refers to the Britons as czves, i. e. citizens 
of the Roman Empire, although at the same time he blames 
them for “casting off rather than cherishing the name, manners, 
and law of Romans’. 

Roman names were borne by many of the British rulers, 
such as Ambrosius Aurelianus, and Artorius of whom we have 
already spoken, Constantine of Damnonia and Aurelius Caninus, 
who were contemporary with Gildas, Condidan or Candidianus, 
who fell in the last decisive fight between the Britons and the 
Saxons, and there appear also many such names in the Keltic 
genealogies.° 

The fact that few Roman coins have been found in Britain 
after the time of Arcadius and Honorius (395—423) is no evi- 
dence of the extinction of Romanized life after this date. This 
has been convincingly shown by Mr. Foord in his book ‘The 
Last Age of Roman Britain’ (32—40). 

With our present knowledge, the archzological evidence 
hardly suffices to prove that there was never any continued 
occupation of the Roman towns. Only a few places, which all 
perished at an early date, such as Calleva, Vriconium, Venta 
Silurum and Corstopitum, have been well excavated’, the others, 


* Cf. Foord, pp. 17 ff. 

* Cf. Foord, p. 19. 

Cf. Haverfield, p. 281. 

Cf. Oman, p. 193. 

Cf. Haverfield, p. 281 and n. 
Cf. Oman, p. 182. 
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which constitute the vast majority, are hidden under the build- 
ings of the modern towns that have succeeded them. 

When an English town has grown up in the immediate 
neighbourhood of an old Roman settlement, as St. Albans, oppo- 
‘ site to the old Verulamium, the Roman town may have been 
evacuated and its inhabitants removed to the new Saxon centre 
in accordance with a general strategic scheme. It has been 
suggested by MHaverfield that the Romans in a similar manner 
brought down the Britons from hill-forts, such as the Wrekin 
and Maiden Castle, to the neighbouring valley towns of Wrox- 
eter and Dorchester. There is also historical evidence that such 
a policy of provincial denationalization was actually followed by 
the Roman Government in Gaul.’ 

When a Saxon town is built on the very site of its Roman 
predecessor it is difficult to believe that there was not some 
kind of continuity, especially when the old name of the town 
has survived to the present day. This has actually been the 
case with a great number of places (cf. the lists, pp. 76 ff.) in- 
cluding the colonies — with the exception of Verulamium — 
and an additional number of the largest Roman settlements. 

Mr. Crawford (Air Survey, p. 7) has aptly characterized 
the Saxon attitude towards the Roman towns: 


The Saxons, as Tacitus says, »hated the life of cities, and 
dwelt like their forefathers in hamlets scattered along the banks of 
a stream» (see Elton, ‘Origins’, p. 368). They regarded the works 
of the Romans with respectful dislike, much as a Communist might 
regard the ruins of the Bank of England, but perhaps with less 
regret. ‘They admired and used those fine Roman roads which they 
were unable to construct or even repair; they attributed Wansdyke 
to Woden, and, later, to the Devil. They allowed the baths of 
Aquz Sulis to fall into complete decay, and described their ruin in 
a sentimental barbaric poem. »Strange to behold is the stone wall, 
broken by fate, the strongholds are bursten, the work of giants 
decaying; the roofs are fallen, the towers tottering, mouldering pal- 
aces roofless.» (The Ruin.) 


* Cf. Haverfield, pp. 196 ff. 
32752. K. Hum. Vet. Samf. 1 Uppsala. XXIV: 1a. 
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Undoubtedly the Saxons were not sufficiently educated to 
appreciate the luxuries of Roman life. Even to-day after 1300 
years of civilisation the Roman standard of comfort has not been 
reached in England. The best modern homes have nothing to 
compare with the luxurious Roman baths, and when hibernating — 
in England even hardy Northerners soon learn at their peril that 
the average Englishman has much the same horror of central 
heating as of the decimal system and simplified spelling. 

The Saxon mode of settlement was entirely different from 
that of the Romans, but it would indeed be remarkable if towns 
whose situation made them important administrative or com- 
mercial centres, such as London, York, Lincoln, to mention no 
more, were not occupied and inhabited by some of the Saxon 
leaders and their followers immediately or soon after the area 
in which they are situated had been permantly settled. In spite 
of affirmations to the contrary there is indeed some evidence 
pointing in this direction. 

The fact that Gregory the Great in 601, writing to Augus- 
tine, indicates London and York as the most appropriate seats 
of the chief English bishoprics (H/7zs¢. Eccl. I, 29), in connection 
with Bede’s (731) reference (zdzd. II, 3) to London as multorum 
emporium populorum terra marique venientium, does not bear 
out Haverfield’s assertion (Romanization, 84) that these towns 
had been entirely depopulated during the early Saxon occu- 
pation. ) 

In opposition to what has been maintained by all earlier 
authorities, Dr. C. Fox (p. 236) points out an instance of a 
Roman house near Purwell Mill (Wymondley) which has actually 
been occupied by semi-barbarous people after it had been de- 
serted by its original inhabitants. According to Dr. Fox (p. 281) 
there is also evidence that in the fifth century the invaders 
were settled at Cambridge, the Romano-British Camboritum, 
probably in the Roman town itself. 

The linguistic evidence examined in the next section also 
tends to prove that there was some continuity between the 
Roman and the Saxon towns. 
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The Kelts and the Saxons. 


The question of the relation between the primitive Keltic 
and the Anglo-Saxon culture has been dealt with by Mr. O.G.S. 
Crawford in a recently published study entitled “Air Survey and 
Archeology’. | | 
' The important fact revealed to Mr. Crawford by air-photo- 
graphs of certain areas in Sussex, Hampshire, and in particular 
Wiltshire, is that the Keltic system of agriculture, enclosed 
fields in chess-board pattern situated chiefly in the uplands, 
was wholly distinct from the. Anglo-Saxon system of open 
fields consisting of long narrow strips divided by balks and 
situated in the neighbourhood of river valleys. The Keltic 
system was in operation for about 1000 years from c. 500 B.C. 
till the coming of the Anglo-Saxons. There is no connecting 
link, but an entire gap or hiatus between these two systems of 
agriculture. Mr. Crawford (pp. 7, 11) says: 


Even the upland villages were utterly destroyed; not a vestige 
of a Saxon object has ever been found in any of them. Con- 
versely, no evidence is forthcoming that the modern village-sites of 
Wessex were inhabited before the Saxons came; nor is there any 
native or Celtic admixture worth speaking of in the early Saxon 
cemeteries .... Salisbury Plain is covered with »British Villages». 
Most of them were probably inhabited before the Roman conquest: 
such as were, continued in most cases to be occupied throughout 
the Roman period; but in not a single instance was any single one 
inhabited afterwards. Their sites were abandoned and may often 
be seen to-day exactly as they were left, though now, of course, a 
maze of grass covered mounds. We do not know what happened 
during that century and a half of darkness and confusion; but when 
the dawn broke through once more, we find a totally new system, 
Teutonic in character, and different in every way from its prede- 
cessor. New villages with new Saxon names have sprung up along 
the valleys; the once populous uplands are deserted; the Celtic 
fields, now grass-grown, have reverted to grass, thick scrub, or forest. 
The boundaries of the new »manors» disregard the old field system 
entirely... For the present it is sufficient to say that two distinct 
systems of agriculture can be observed on air-photograps, the Celtic 
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and Saxon; that the plan or pattern of the fields is very different 
in each system; and that whether abruptly or otherwise the Celtic 
system eventually gave place to the Saxon, just as the sites of the 
Celtic villages were abandoned and new sites in the valleys occupied 
instead. 


In the ensuing part an attempt will be made to reconcile 
this break or hiatus between the Keltic and the Saxon epoch 
with the ethnological fact that a considerable part of the Keltic 
population must have survived in the areas conquered by the 
Saxons, not least in Wiltshire, where, as is pointed out by 
Mr. Goddard (Crawford, p. 11), the prevalence of non-Saxon 
neolithic blood and the absence of extensive Saxon burial- 
grounds is a very remarkable feature. According to my 
views, the Kelts were neither exterminated nor allowed 
to remain in their hill-top camps, they were absorbed 
by, and amalgamated with their Anglo-Saxon con- 
querors. As will be shown presently, this theory can 
be supported by linguistic, no less than historical and 
archeological evidence. 


THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 


PlacesNames Containing Weall, Wealh, Weala: 
and Bretas. 


The old theory that the British population was practically 
exterminated by the Teutonic invaders has now been generally 
abandoned both by historians and archzologists. ‘Neither are 
these views supported by the linguistic evidence. The small 
number of British loan-words in Old English’ is accounted for by 
the fact that the Britons who remained on English territory, soon 
gave up their own language, which was of little use to them, 
and learnt the language of the conquerors, whereas there was 
no need for the ruling English classes to learn Keltic.’ 

The comparative frequency of Keltic elements in English 
place-nomenclature (cf zzfra) and the large number of Keltic 
personal names recorded in Old English are sufficient evidence 
to prove that a considerable part of the Keltic population sur- 
vived, at least in the western parts of England. At the same 
time it should be kept in mind that the bearer of a Keltic 
name need not necessarily be of Keltic nationality, or even of 
Keltic descent. Many such names may be due to marriages 
between the two races (f. supra, p. 22), others may have 
become fashionable because they were originally borne by men 
in a leading ecclesiastical or political position’; such as Cerdic 
or Coroticus — the name of several British rulers — Cead- 


* Cf. on this, Jespersen, Growth and Structure p. 36, and Forster, pp. 
6—27. | 

* Cf. Jespersen, of. cit. p. 39. 

3 Cf. EPNS. I. 1. 30. 
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wealla, King of Wessex, Cadoc and Catan,’ saints of the eastern 
British Church, Ceadda, bishop of Lichfield (669—72), and many 
others. 

Much importance has been attached to the evidence of 
place-names compounded with Wal-, such as Walton, and 
Walcot. The two pioneers of the English place-name study, 
Mr. Duignan and Professor Skeat, agreed to interpret Walton 
and Walcot as ‘the farms of the serfs or Britons’, although 
Duignan was originally inclined to construe Walton as the 
‘walled town’, meaning an enclosure surrounded by a bank or 
ditch.” This view was contested by Professor Skeat, who when 
dealing with Walton, Suff., maintains that Wal- is in no way 
connected with the English word wall.’ 

Skeat’s interpretation of Walton has been endorsed by the 
majority of subsequent writers on the subject of English place- 
names. 

Moorman says:‘ 

Another place-name in the West Riding area which tells against 
the theory of extermination is Walton, near Wetherby. The Domes- 
day Book spelling of this name is Waleton, from which we may 
infer that the Yorkshire Walton, like Walworth in Surrey’, goes back 
to OE. Walatun or Wealatun, and means, not ‘the enclosure by the 
wall’, but ‘the enclosure of the Welsh (OE. Wealas, genitive Weala)’. 
In other words, Walton in the West Riding marks the spot where 
a number of Britons were allowed to remain after the district had 
been conquered by the English. It is probable that their existence 
was that of slaves, for the OE. word wea/h, a Welshman, ‘is fre- 
quently found in OE. literature as a synonym for ¢heow, a slave; 
but, whether as freemen or slaves, they were permitted to spend 
their days in the territory which was once theirs. 

Professor Mawer® has the following paragraph on place- 
names, such as Walton, Walcot and Walworth: 

* Cadoc lived in the former, Catan in the latter half of the sixth 
century (Watson, p. 338). 

? Cf. Staffordshire Place-Names, p. 160. 

3 Cf, The Place-Names of Suffolk, p. rog. 

4 West Riding Place-Names, p. VIII. 

5 OE. Wealawyrth. 

‘6 EPNS 1. 2. 63. 
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weala, OE., gen. pl. of wealh, ‘foreigner, Welshman, serf’, 
often applied by the English to the Britons. Very common in nu- 
merous Waltons, Walworths, Walcotes. Wherever we find them we 
probably have traces of a distinctive survival of the old Celtic 
population for a short time at least after the English Conquest or 
of settlements of British servants pelOngine to some large estate. 
Wawéeott (Berks). 


Professor Ekwall’ expresses the following opinion: 


It is not certain that all’ the Walcots and Waltons have as 
first element the gen. pl. of Wealas. Some may go back to OE. 
weald- or wealltun(-cot). The majority no doubt go back to OE. 
Wealacot, Wealatun. However, the OE. word wealh also meant ‘a 
serf, a slave’ in general, and a Wealatun might conceivably have 
been named from some non-British serfs. The probability is, of 
course, that the majority of serfs were Britons. A careful investiga- 
tion will have to reckon with these circumstances. ‘The numerous 
British place-names found in England prove that the British popula- 
tion cannot have been exterminated or swept away even in the 
parts first occupied by the Anglo-Saxons. In some parts a British 
element must have survived for some considerable time after the 
conquest, and the Britons seem to some extent to have lived in 
villages of their own. 


This interpretation of Walton and Walcot is not supported 
by the evidence of the Old English forms’, in which the first 
element is consistently written Weal-, Wal-, not Weala-. In 
original or contemporary MSS. Walton appears as Wadtune (6), 
Wealtun (8). 

In copies of original charters written in good Anglo-Saxon 
we find Weal cotes (1) and Waltun (7). 

Spellings such as Walecote (2), Waletune, Waleton (5) 
are confined to late Middle English copies, and they are rare 
even there. 

In records of post-Conquest date, no clear orthographic 
distinction is made between OE. weall and OE. weala. We 


* EPNS. I, 18, 31. 
7 Cf Appendix I. 
3 The figures refer to the OE. material given in Appendix I. 
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should note in particular that Walton, Suff. (8), which certainly 
contains weal/ in the sense of ‘Roman remains’, and which is 
recorded in an original Old English deed as Wealtun, is spelled 
Waletone — with an excrescent medial e — in all early post- 
Conquest forms I have been able to find. In Domesday Book 
OE. Wealadene appears as Walden (13), and Walton, Leic., is 
both Waltone and Waletone in DB. The intrusive e in Waleton, 
(< Waltune), Wissele (< Wisclea), Merseton (< Mersctune), Asse- 
ford (<4scford) etc.’ can be accounted for in various ways. 
One cause of the confusion is that trisyllabic names were often 
pronounced in two syllables at the time when Domesday Book 
was written (1086). The dative may have been used for the 
nominative not only in place-names consisting of single words, 
but also in compounds. In Anglo-French / had become z be- 
fore a consonant, and an e may therefore have been inserted 
to facilitate the pronunciation of 7’. This may help to account 
for the prevalence of Waleton and Watlecot in the early Anglo- 
Latin records. 

From the previous discussion it may be safely concluded 
that the majority if not all places called Walton or Walcot 
contain OE. weall, not weala? 

The nominative weal(/h)- seems to occur only or mainly in 
such topographical names as denote a British or prehistoric 
road (14, 18, 20?, 21, 23). In some (14, 18) of these Wealh- 
occurs, by the side of Weal-, which is never the case in the 
early forms of Walton and Walcot. It might nevertheless be 
suggested that Waltune and Wealcot are spelling variants for 
Wealhtun and Wealhcot.1. Even then, the sense is not likely to 


* Cf. Zachrisson, PN. and RN., pp. 22 n, 57 n 3. 

2 Cf. EPNS. I, 1, 113. 

3In the two last vols. of EPNS. only two names of this kind have 

~ been dealt with, Walton, Bucks., and Wood Walton, Hunts. These are 

nearly always spelled Waltune, Walton. For this reason Walton, Bucks., 

is construed as *wall enclosure or enclosure by the wall’. (EPNS. III, 225). 
4 The letter 2 is kept in most OE. compounds containing wealh- (see 

BT.). One exception is ‘wallwort’ (walh-, weal-, wal-, wel-, wealewyrt), Sam- 

bucus Ebulus, later on called ‘Danewort’, the name expressing the popular 
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have been a farmstead zxhabited by Britons, but a farmstead 
associated with the Britons or the Romans, as in OE. wealh- 
hafoc, weath-hnutu, wealh-word, wealh-fer, weath-geat etc” 

Apart from this, the theory that the Waltons and Walcots 
should be Keltic settlements, does not go well with the history 
of the places and their geographical distribution. In the first 
place, there seem to be no early settlements named Walton or 
Walcot in certain parts of England which were conquered at 
an early date, such as Kent, Middlesex, Huntingdon, Cambridge- 
shire etc., whereas there are three such places in Wales, where 
the sense of ‘farmstead of Welsh serfs’ is unlikely for historical 
reasons.” | 

If the Waltons and Walcots were surviving British settle- 
ments, we should expect them to be situated in sparsely 
populated and inaccessible parts of England, such as the Chil- 
terns and the fen-lands in Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. As 
a matter of fact the majority of these places are to be found 
in central and densely populated districts. This is practically 
the case with all the Waltons and Walcots whose names are 
recorded in Old English charters. One exception from this rule 
is the remarkable configuration of four place-names, Walton 
West and East, Walpole and Walsoken, among the marshlands 
in the extreme west of Norfolk. The early forms of these 
places do not favour derivation from weala-. Moreover, the 
Teutons are not likely to have allowed vast British settlements 
to exist on either side of the Ouse, along the course of which 
many of the invaders entered the central parts of England. 
Lastly the meaning of the terminal in Walsoken — area of free 
jurisdiction — does not go well with that of ‘British serfs’ for the 
first element. 


belief that this plant, with its red-stained flowers, grew in soil fertilised by 
the blood of slain Welshmen and Danes (NED). 

* To judge by the instances adduced in the Index to CD., places 
called Charlton always appear in OE. as Ceorlatun, never as Ceorltun. 

2 I am unable to adduce any early forms, but to all appearances the 
first element in OE. weal. 
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It is probable that Walpole, West Walton, and Walsoken, 
which are situated in one succession along the river Nene, have 
been named after an ancient wall or entrenchment erected as a 
protection against floods. Near West Walton there are still re- 
mains of a Roman Bank (see 1. OSM. 56) from which the three 
places may have derived their names. This leads us to the 
question: what is the exact meaning of ‘wall’ in the place-names 
under discussion? In OF. weall meant ‘the wall of a building’, 
‘a natural wall’, ‘a‘steep hill or cliff? (BT.). The chief senses in 
Modern English are ‘a defensive or enclosing structure’, and ‘an 
embankment to hold back the water of a river or the sea’ 
(NED). Hence Walton and Walcot may mean ‘a single farm- 
stead surrounded by a wall or ditch’, a sense that may account 
for the fact that these places are often small farms or manor- 
houses. But as a very considerable number of them are situated 
on or near hills, in marshland or near the sea, the meaning in 
such cases may be ‘the farm on the hill, or near a sea-wall or 
embankment’. The latter sense would in particular suit such 
place-rnames as are compounded with -brook, -pool, and -ford. 
The exact sense in every particular case can only be settled by 
topographical investigations. There can be no doubt whatever 
that places called Wall or compounded with Wal- were often 
named after Roman remains in the neighbourhood. Wall, Wall- 
bottle, Wallsend, Walltown, Walwich, and Heddon-on-the-Wall 
in Northumberland are all called so because they are on the 
line of the Roman Wall.* Walton Savage, Sal., is within about 
three miles of Wall Town (Wade DB.) named after a Roman 
encampment.” Wall Hill in Herefordshire is the site of an an- 
cient camp.’ Other names in Herefordshire containing ‘wall’ are. 
The Walls, Wallhead, Wall Pool and Wallstych.* Walbury 
Beacon in Hampshire is also on the site of a Roman camp. 
Near Wall in Staffordshire (the ancient Le/ocefuim) are still vis- 


* Mawer, Place-Names of Northumberland and Durham, pp. 109, 205. 
7 Bowcock, p. 239. 

3 Bartholomews’ Gazetteer. 

4 Bannister, p. 199. 
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ible the foundations of Roman Walls, and in the neighbourhood 
of Wall Heath, Staff., are ancient earthworks frequently called 
walls... Walton, Suff., and the church of St. Peter-on-the-Wall, 
Essex, are situated near Roman remains. Topographical re- 
searches will probably reveal that many other places called Wal- 
ton and Walcot are linked with the proud days of the Romans. 
Although the majority or all places called Walton and Walcot 
contain OE. weall, wall in various senses, there remains a small 
number which exhibit OE. forms in Weada-. It is not incon- 
ceivable that Weala sometimes is a personal name, which can 
be postulated from such authentic names as Wealk (common) 
* Wealuc (in Walloxhall, Worc., Wallokeshale 1309, Duignan p. 
170) and *Wealaca (cf. wealacan dic 854 CS 475). 

Supposing, however, that Wea/a- is the genitive plural of 
weath,*? it will be necessary to define the exact sense of this 
word as a place-name prefix. OE. wealh means ‘Roman, 
Briton, serf, and foreigner’. The meaning ‘foreigner’ is not very 
likely. Compounds with nature names, such as -ford, -bridge, 
etc., do not necessarily indicate the existence of neighbouring 
British settlements, but merely a locality assoczated with the 
Britons and Romans.4 On the other hand, a settlement of 
wealas is implied by such a name as Wealawyrp, Walworth, 
Surrey (10), and probably also Wealadene, Walden, Herts. (13), 
and Wealagerstune in Basing, Hants. (17). Here the most likely 
meaning of wealh is ‘serf’? or ‘unfree man’, as opposed to 
ceorl ‘a free man’, as in Ceorlatun. As there existed serfs of 
all descriptions in Ancient Britain, from the Roman co/onz to the 
Domesday Book wdzllanz, these wealas need not always have 
been of British descent. In point of fact, the name Wealadene 
occurs in a manumission of the eleventh century, where is re- 


* Duignan, p. 158. 

7 Sweet, A. S. Dict., adduces wealle ‘starwort’, but the word is not 
included in B. T. 

3 This is most probable, at least in Wealadene, which exhibits no 
ME. forms with a. 

4 Cf, Weala brucge (12). 
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corded the liberation of a number of serfs, some of them living 
at this very place.’ We are, of course, not justified in putting 
down these particular serfs as Welshmen or descendants of 
Welshmen. Whether ,this was the case or not with the wealas 
after whom the place was first named, will be a matter of mere 
conjecture. 

Both Walden and Walworth are situated in parts of Eng- 
land that were conquered at a very early date, and in the 
neighbourhood of Saxon cemeteries. This does not support the 
theory that they were originally villages in which the Britons 
were allowed to remain and lead their own life. At the utmost, 
they may indicate farmsteads where British serfs were allowed 
to live and work for their English masters, but even this is far 
from certain. From the previous account it is clear that place- 
names compounded with Wal- do not afford any proof of the 
survival of British villages in England. 

This will also hold good for such names as Bretby in 
Derbyshire (Bretebi DB.), and Birkby in Yorkshire (Bretedz DB.), 
Cumberland (Brettaby 13. c.), and Lancashire (Bvetby 1489). As 
the terminal is a Scandinavian word, these names cannot be 
older than the ninth or tenth century. The first element is the 
Scandinavian word Syvetar, also found in Bretland and in the 
adjective drezkr. Dr. Wessén of Uppsala University has kindly 
given me the following information on the meaning and use of 
these words. 

Bretland refers to the western parts of Great Britain, chiefly 
Wales, as opposed to the eastern parts of England, on the one 
hand, and Ireland and Scotland, on the other.’ 


* Wifus and Dunne and Seoloce syndan inbyrde to Hepfelda, Du- 
ding hatte Wifuse sunu sit on Wealadene, and Ceolmund hatte Dunnan 
sunu sit eac on Wealadene. 

2 Illustrative instances in proof of this are to be found in Snorre (ed. 
F. Jénsson IgII) pp. 61, 124, 480, 497 etc. Note in particular the passage on 
p. 524, where we are told that Magnus Barfot sailed from the Hebrides to 
Bretland. When he came to the Menai Straits he was met by an army 
from Bretland led by Hugo of Montgomery, Earl of Shropshire, and Hugo 
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Bretar and brezkr generally refer to the population in 
Bretland-Wales. But as Scandinavian Vikings often settled in 
these parts of England (Bretland), they may occasionally be 
spoken of as Svetar. In the Jomsvikingasaga is mentioned one 
Stefnir jarl in Bretland. We do not know anything definite 
about him, but he bears a Scandinavian name. His daughter 
Olof was married to the Danish chieftain Palnatoke. Stefnir 
had a ‘foster brother’ called Biorn inn brezki, who becomes 
the friend and adviser of Palnatoke, and is mentioned several 
times in the saga.’ os 

Consequently, we are justified in interpreting Avetabz as 
‘the settlements of men from SAretland’, either Welshmen or 
more probably Scandinavian Vikings,*? who were nicknamed 
Bretar,' because they had come from the North of Wales or 
from the neighbouring counties of Cheshire and Lancashire. 
Consequently Bretebi (cf. also Brettegate in York) belongs to 
the same group of names as Irby and Irton in Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire, which may have been settled by Vikings called 
‘the Irishmen’, because they hailed from the Scandinavian settle- 
ments in Ireland. 


Distribution of Keltic PlacesNames in England. 


In order to arrive at comparatively safe results concerning 
the distribution of Keltic place-name elements on English territ- 
ory it will be advisable to choose a number of test-words 


of Avranches, Earl of Chester. It is evident that Bretland here refers not 
only to Wales, but also to the parts of England north of Wales. 

* The word drezkr is used about men of English birth only once in 
Litsmannaflokkr (c. 1016): ‘the clashing sword falls on English corslets’ 
(a brezkum brynjum). This use of dbrezkr is probably a poetical licence. 

? Wales in Yorkshire may refer to a comparatively late Welsh settle- 
ment in this area (Wales DB.). In DB. many Welshmen wear Scandi- 
navian names, and in Welsh place-nomenclature there are strong Scandinavian 
traces. Cf. Férster, N. 0. B. 1924, pp. 41 ff. 

3 Cf. Mawer, Place-names and History p. 21. 
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whose frequent occurrence in Welsh and Cornish place-nomen- 
clature renders their Keltic origin indisputable. I do not include 
cumb (G. cumbo-), ‘valley’, whose large distribution’ may to some 
extent be due to the influence of the Old English word cumé, 
‘cup’, ‘vessel’ (see NED.). Moreover, as cumé occurs in OE. as 
a common word in the sense of ‘hollow’, ‘narrow valley’, its 
use as a place-name is not necessarily a proof of a surviving 
British population. I also rule out B. ec/és, which in the Keltic 
parts of England undoubtedly is used in the sense of church 
(Watson 153, 324 etc.). When it occurs on English territory 
it may sometimes be the genitive of a personal name *£cce/ 
(ff. Ecca, Ecct) or, as has been suggested by Goodall,’ a river- 
name. In OE. charters we find one eclesbroc in Worcester (?) 
(CS. 219), another in Middlesex (CS. 1085), which Mr. Gover 
has identified with the river Exe or Echel, on which Ashford 
(Ecclesforte CS. 1264) is situated. There is a river Ecclesburne 
in Derbyshire, and a Loch Eck in Argyll. Almost conclusive 
in this respect are the entries a sichet (== little stream) called 
Eccelds (Kirkheaton, Yorks) in Burton’s Monasticon Eboracense 
(Goodall) and Lcelesburna (CS. 674), a river near the source of 
which is situated Itchingswell, Hants. (Eccleswell DB.). All places 
called Eccles on English territory are on or near rivers. For 
historical reasons it is improbable that Eccles in Norfolk or 
Kent should indicate the survival of early British churches as 
has been assumed by Moorman.‘ 

In the following survey I have taken special care to secure 
forms of Keltic place-names situated on the borderlands between 
the Welsh and the English settlements in the sixth century. 


* Cf. Forster. Keltisches Wortgut, p. 14.. 

? Place-Names of South-West Yorkshire, p. 129. 

3 Eccles, Lancs., is on the river Irwell, Eccles in E. Norfolk near 
a whole complex of rivers and marshland, Eccles in S. Norfolk close to 
the source of a small river, and Eccles, the name of a whole district in 
Kent, near some marshland. A root *@s- of uncertain meaning occurs in 
such German river-names as Acarse, Achisbach etc. (Forstemann I, 60), and 
possibly in O.Sw. *Akir and *£A/e (Hellquist, Sjonamn pp. 21, 101). 

4 The Place-Names of the West Riding of Yorkshire, VIII. 
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The Welsh word pez, ‘head’, ‘top’, can easily be confused 
with OE. penn, ‘enclosure’, but when it occurs together with 
words meaning ‘hill’, or in compounds which are likewise found 
in Cornwall or Wales, there can be little doubt about its Keltic 
origin. Keltic names are consequently Pansett or Pauncet in 
Wiltshire (cf. 2fra), Pennant,’ Pendle Hill, and Penhill Beacon 
in Yorkshire, Pendle, Pendle Hill, Pendlebury and Pendleton in 
Lancashire, Penkridge in Staffordshire and Pentrich in Derby- 
shire (Romano-British Pennocructum),.Pen Hall and Pensax (‘the 
Saxons’ mountain-top’) in Worcestershire, Penbury Camp in 
Gloucestershire, Pen Hill, Pentridge? (Pencriz 1186—87, 1187— 
88 Pi. R., Pencrych vel Pentrich 22 Ric. Il. IPMR.), and Six- 
penny Hundred (Seapene DB., ‘the Saxons’ mountain top’) in 
Dorsetshire. —_ | 

The British d7iga, brigo- (Welsh dre, Cornish Sry, Irish 472) 
occurs in Mallerstang, Westmorland, Mellor, Lancs. and Derby, 
Clumber, Notts, (?), Breedon, Leic., Brewood and Kinver Forest, 
(OE. cynibre probably from e. Br. *Cumnobriga, ‘the high hill- 
top’), Staff., Bredon Hill, Worc., and Brill, Bucks. Cf/ Ekwall, 
Place-Names of Lancs., p. 73, EPNS. I, 1. 155, Duignan, 
Staffordshire Place-Names, pp. 24, 87. 

Of particular interest are place-names containing British 
crouk-a@, ‘hil? (Cornish cruc, collis, Cymric criig, tumulus, E. Irish 
cruach, ‘heap’), for here uw, pronounced at a later date as (1:), 
has been rendered with English z, as in Dinoot, Bede, for Do- 
natus (Strachan). The Keltic origin of these names is conseq- 
uently proved by phonetic criteria. Welsh and Cornish (kri:k) 
was rendered with English (kri:k), which, with the metathesis 
of vi to zy and subsequent palatalisation of (k), became OE. 


* Cf. Pennant in Wales (Goodall, 226). 

2 Etymologically identical with Romano-British Pennocrucitum = Penk. 
ridge, Staff. (Fagersten). 

3 Cf. Seaxe(a) seap goo CS. 596 (orig.), ‘the pit of the Saxons’, near 
the river MWyceldefer, Hants., and seaxa broc 957 CS. 1003 (orig.), ‘the brook 
of the Saxons’ at Conington, Hunts. The places were probably so named 
by the anglicized Britons living in these districts. 


4—2752. K. Hum. Vet. Samf. + Uppsala. XXIV: 12. 
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cric, cir(i)c, cyric, cyrc, cryc,* and consequently in ME. exhibits 
the same forms as OE. cyrice, from which it is sometimes not 
easily distinguishable. | 

The following survey is mainly based on the critically 
sifted material which has been adduced and discussed by 
Mawer and Stenton, Place-Names of Worcestershire (své Chur- 
chill etc.).? 

The earliest instances are Croucingo, Rav. (near the Roman 
Wall, cf Schnetz, ZONF. I, 176) and Pennocrucium AI. = 
Penkridge, Staff. The name occurs in the following counties: 

Northumberland. — Cyvoucingo(?) Rav. 

Lancashire. — Croichlow Field. 

Derbyshire. — Crich and Crook Hill. 

Staffordshire. — Pentridge. 

Berkshire. — Cruchfield (Mawer). | 

Northamptonshire. — Crick, Churchfield in Oundle, cyric 
p@d in the bounds of Newnham, CD. 736. 

Oxfordshire. — Sarsden, Churchill, Cyrzces hleawe CS. 
1223, near the Cherwell. 

Worcestershire. — Churchill, Church Hill, Crookbarrow 
Hill, cyric hyll (Heming, Worc. Cart., 347) cyrces pull in the 
bounds of Cotheridge, Crutch. 

Gloucestershire. — Churchdown, Crickley Hill. 

Dorsetshire. — Creech, Pentridge, Crichel Down (hill), 
Cirichylle CS. 696, Long Crichel, More Crichel. 

Somersetshire. — Creech St. Michael, Christon, Church 
Hill near N. Wotton, Creech Hill. 

Place-names containing Gaulish and early British £2¢o, ‘wood’, 
(W. coed, O. Cymr. cozt, O. Corn. cust, Bret. koat) are adduced 
by Professor Ekwall in his intereresting and valuable paper ‘An 
Old-English Sound-Change and Some English Forest Names’ 
(Anglia: Beiblatt 36, pp. 146—151). Whatever is the phonetic 


* The y is due to the labial influence of the palatalised c, as in OE. 
cyrice by the side of cirice. 

2 Cf. also Duignan, Staff. Place-Names 117, Mc Clure p. 39, Ekwall, 
Place-Names of Lancashire, p. 63, EPNS. I, 1, 25. 
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relation between OE. cet and Welsh coed,’ there can be little 
doubt that the two words are identical in origin and meaning. 
This is proved by the rendering of (LJetocetum with Luttcoit 
in early Welsh (wv. Forster, Keltisches Wortgut, 234), by the 
occurrence of OE. <Arcet for Welsh Arvgoed,*? and by the par- 
allels that are adduced by Watson in his instructive work on 
the Keltic place-names in Scotland. 

A few of Ekwall’s illustrative exemples will have to be 
eliminated, in the first place all those which have unchangeable 
2, viz. Cztwara in Hants., which, as Dr. Karlstro6m has shown, 
refers to Chidden (@¢ Cittandene 956 CS. 976, Cod. Vint.), and 
Chiddingley, Sussex (Cztangaleahge CS. 197), which are more 
likely to contain an OE. personal name *C7tta (of. OE. Cidda 
Cal. of Wilibrord). Cedda, Cidda, or *Citta is probably also 
the base of Chithurst and Chidham in Sussex. I identify Salcey 
in Northants (Sasceya 1206, Bosco de Salceto 1212) with the 
Latin Salicetum, usual in French place-names in the sense of ‘a 
piece of land, where willow-trees grow’. Preshute, Wilts., is not 
quite safe (Ekwall). | 

The following is a survey of the remaining instances of 
OE. cet in place-names, with a few additions for Dorsetshire. 

Lancashire. — Cheetwood, Tulketh, Roskzt, Cheetham, 
Culcheth, Penketh, and possibly a few others (Ekwall). 

Staffordshire. — Lichfield ((L/etocetum). 

Wiltshire. — Pansett or Pauncet (wood), Chute, Chitterne, 
and Chittoe (probably safe). 


* Pedersen (I, 56) assumes the existence of a Gaulish féfo-, by the 
side of fazto-, but we have certainly also to reckon with an early British 
Réto, as in (Ljetocetum, OE. mél (and mel?) for W. moel, (Ekwall, of. cit., 
p. 151, Watson pp. 475 ff.) in which é@ (@) represents the Latin and Old 
English rendering of the early Keltic az before it had become o7. This 
sound must have been distinct from the early Cymric é@ (<IG. ¢é7), as in 
Cymr. ysgwyd, ‘shield’, < *sgezto- (Pedersen 1, § 40), which was also ren- 
dered with OE. @. 

? Argoed is a compound of W. av and coed, meaning ‘onwood, near- 
wood’, corresponding to G. Urchoill, from a@zr and coz// (Watson). 

3 Cf. Ekwall, Anglia: Beibl. 1926, p. 191. 
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Dorset. — Lytchett, ‘the gray forest or heath’ ( infra. 
p. 79), East Orchard, Chettle (Ceote/, DB., (forest of) Chettel 
1233 Lib. R. < OE. céthyll, ‘the forest-hill’), Chetterwood (Che- 
treth 1242—43 PF., Cettrede 1242 Ch. R. < OE. cétvi$(?), there 
being a brook near). | 


Devonshire. — Morchard? 

Hampshire. — Melchet. 

Somerset. — Watchet (?). 
Buckinghamshire. — Datchet (?), Chetwode. 
Surrey. — penceat (wood) 1067 Index.’ 


Old Keltic szazlo, ‘bare’ (O. Cymr. moel, calvus, glaber, W. 
moel, O. Irish mael, mail, calvus) is undoubtedly contained in 
Mellor, Lancs. and Derby, as suggested by Ekwall. According 
to my views, the same origin may be assigned to the first el- 
ement in Melbury Abbas,” Dors., (Meleburge CS. 970 (late), me- 
leberig dune, ibid.) at the foot of Melbury Hill, and Melbury 
Bubb, Sampford, and Osmond, situated among the downs in 
the same county. The sense ‘a bare hill’ (c¢& W. Moelfre) suits 
the topography of all these places. Another locality with the 
same meaning is oz mealeburg (CS. 970) in the bounds of 
Handley and probably also the river Funtmell (Funtamel 704 
CS. 107), ‘the brook in bare country’, and Melplash, a name 
with a similar meaning (but see below). All the early spellings 
exhibit Me/(l)e-, rarely Mal(le- (in one instance M7lle-). The 
medial -e- may be excrescent,? but it is also conceivable that 
an early British *Mazlodunum or *Melodunum was rendered with 
OE. Meélanburh. In point of fact, similar forms are on record for 
Mill Barrow,’ a bare hill-top in the woodlands of Cheriton (/ed- 


* Not necessarily identical with Penge, the early forms of which 
point to OE. Pening with dissimilatory loss of z. 

7 As Mr. Fagersten has pointed out to me, this etymology was sug- 
gested by the Rev. W. Barnes in Hutchins’ County-history of Dorset III. 
561, n. k, 

3 Cf. p. 42. 

4 Identified by Dr. Grundy, Land Charters of Hampshire p. 159. The 
etymology I suggested in Pl.-N. Etym. p. 1§ is not supported by the mod- 
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anbeorh CS. 622, Meolen beorge CS. 620, meolan beorge 621, 
malan beorge CS. 1077* (Cod. Vint.). | 

Moreover I am of the opinion that Melcombe Horsey and 
Bingham Melcombe among the Dorset downs and Melcombe 
Regis, the western part of Weymouth, are Keltic names mean- 
ing ‘the bare den or valley’, This does not seem to suit Mel- 
combe Regis, which may be a late transferred name.’ Some of - 
these places may also contain a noun (from the same root?), 
W. moel (Gael. maol, ‘brow of a hill or rock’), ‘a conical hill’, 
as in Moel Ejilian, Moelwyn etc. in Wales, and Meole Brace in 
Shropshire. Perhaps The Nothe (probably a perversion of Nose), 
the look-out hill which is mentioned in Thomas Hardy’s “The 
Melancholy Hussar’, once upon a time was called so. | 

Though far from complete, the above table, which only 
comprises words of frequent occurrence in the place-nomenclat- 
ure of Cornwall and Wales, ought to give a fairly accurate 
idea of the general distribution of Keltic place-name elements 
in England. 

With regard to compound names, we should notice that 
in a large number of instances (¢ Brill, Penhill, Chetwode, 
Churchill) the Saxon terminal has the same meaning as the 
Keltic prefix. Evidently, the Saxons learnt these names, in the 
first place, from surviving Britons, but when these had been 


ern form of the name. As for @ for 2, cf penceat. On the spelling va- 
garies in copies of OE. charters, cf Zachrisson, Pl.-ns and R-n., pp. 12, 17, 
32, 43. 

* For the use of the genitive in such Anglo-British compounds, cf 
p. 84. Melan., Melanbeorh for *Matlodunum would be an excellent par- 
allel to OE. Sevesburh (Salisbury) for Sorbiodunum., 

? The first reference noted by Mr. Fagersten is Melecumb 1238 Ch. R. 

3 ] may mention here that according to Mr. Hardy (whom I had the 
privilege of meeting in the summer of 1920) Rainbarrow, immortalised in 
‘The Return of the Native’, is a real not a fictitious name, such as Egdon 
Heath, which is reminiscent of Eggardon Hill (10 m. W. of Dorchester). 
As far as the meaning goes, Rainbarrow, ‘the Raven Hill’, is an exact par- 
allel to the Keltic Branodunum (Brancaster). Mr. Hardy also told me 
that the name of Durberville is still current in Dorchester, disguised as . 
Tollerville. 
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absorbed by the English and had forgotten their language, a 
Saxon terminal, descriptive of the natural features of the place, 
was added. | 

One half of the names containing pex (Penhill, Pendle etc.) 
and the vast majority of compounds with cruc (Croichlow, 
Churchill, Crookbarrow, Churchdown etc.) are formed in this way. 
In a few cases (Pennant, Pentridge, Mellor, Pansett, Lytchett 
etc.) the whole name has been taken over, in others (Pen- 
bury, Melbury, Bredon) the Keltic terminal has been replaced 
with a Saxon equivalent. Consequently, the compounds are not 
true hybrids. At the utmost, a Saxon prefix or terminal may 
have been added to a nature-name of Keltic origin, as in Cheet- 
ham, Chettle, Christon, Pensax etc. 

Moreover, none of the names need indicate the sur- 
vival of an old British village, for they are all made up of 
names indicating natural features (nature names). This also holds 
good for practically all survivals of Keltic place-name elements 
on English territory (with the possible exception of the extreme 
west and southwest)’ which are adduced by Professor Ekwall 
in his survey of the Keltic element in English place-names 
(EPNS. 1.). The few apparent exceptions only serve to prove 
the rule. Eccles in Kent and Norfolk hardly contain British 
ecles, ‘church’ — at any rate not as a pre-Saxon word. — Liss 
in Hants may represent a river-name.*” Chatteris may, as Pro- - 
fessor Ekwall himself suggests, be identical in origin with Cat- 
terick in York (R.-Br. Cataractonum). The absence of habita- 
tion-names is not only due to the primitive state of the British 


* Here the Keltic language is also likely to have survived longer. In 
a Somerset charter of the year 737 (CS. 158) a locality is referred to as 
hlosmoc, a compound of OE. A/dse, ‘pig-stye’, and W. moch, ‘pigs’. Here 
moch may have been current as a Keltic loan-word (the entry has been 
pointed out to me by Dr. Karlstrém). On the other hand, the river-name 
Beneficean, a. 913 AS. Chr., if correctly explained by Dr. Bradley as “The 
little Beane’ may have been taken over in this garb at an early date, 
and does not prove that Keltic was spoken in Hertfordshire in the tenth 
- century. 
2 Cf. Crawford, Arch. Journ. 77, 143. 
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buildings, it may reflect the policy that was adopted by the 
conquerors towards the conquered race. If the Britons were 
forced to abandon their hill-forts and to adopt the Saxon mode 
of life, as has already been suggested, this will help to account 
for the non-survival of habitative place-names of Keltic origin. 
Broadly speaking, the only names of this kind that have been 
handed down to: us, are those of Romano-British towns and 
settlements. Nevertheless the names which are on record prove 
conclusively that .at least in the western parts of England there 
were considerable remnants of a Keltic speaking population. 
Thus to mention only one remarkable instance, there is a whole 
cluster of Keltic place-names in the north-eastern corner of 
Dorsetshire, among the woodlands of Cranborne Chase, bounded 
on one side by the old entrenchment called Grim’s Ditch. Here 
are situated close to one another Pentridge, Sixpenny, Orchard, 
Chettle, Chetterwood, Long Crichel, Funtmell, Melbury Abbas 
and several others, which are not included in my survey. The 
whole area is dotted with remains of British villages, but in no 
instance do their sites coincide with those of the English towns 
and villages.’ In the olden days this was a very important 
strategic point, where the old Icknield Way crossed the boundary 
line between English and Keltic territory, and where the victor- 
ious Saxons are likely to have entered Dorsetshire after their 
victories in Wiltshire. | 


* One exception may be Shaftesbury which perhaps is an English 
rendering of an earlier British name: Dun Paladyr, ‘Fort of the Spear- 
shaft’. The authority for this is G. of Monmouth, who only may have 
translated the English Shaftesbury into Celtic. On OE. *Scea/t, p.n., see 
my paper E. Pl.-ns. in -zmg, p. 118. 
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Survey of the Distribution of Keltsc Names. 


pen | bre | cruc | cét | mél 

Yorkshire ....... 3 — = = a 
Lancashire. ...... 4+ I I 6 I 
Nottinghamshire ... . — 1? — . _ — 
Derbyshire. ...... I I 2 — I 
Staffordshire ...... I 2 I I — 
Leicestershire ..... _— I _— _ — 
Northamptonshire .. . _ = 3 =e =e 
Worcestershire ..... 2 I 6 — —_ 
Gloucestershire... .. I — 2 — — 
Oxfordshire ...... = = 3 — = 
Buckinghamshire... . — I — 2 _ 
Wiltshire ....... I — — 4 — 
Dorsetshire ...... 3 — 6 4 8 
Berkshire ....... = — I i— — 
Hampshire. ...... =~ — — I I 
ie ae eee ee eee — — — I — 


The distribution of the names (cf supra) will help us to 
retrace the boundary-line between the Keltic and the Saxon territ- 
ory in the former half of the sixth century. The Keltic elem- 
ent is well represented in Lancashire, Derbyshire, Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Dorset. A 
few safe instances occur in Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
(cf. infra), but to the east of this area there are very few sur- 
vivals. The Keltic names we are likely to find here are mainly 
those of Romano-British settlements and what I should like to 
call collective nature names, z. ¢. names not referring to one 
particular forest, hill, or mountain, but to rivers, forest- and hill- 
areas. By way of illustration, I look upon the forest of Blean 
in Kent as a collective name, whereas Christon in Somerset, ‘the 
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farmstead near one particular cruc or hill’, is an individual nature 
name. This assumption seems to be borne out by the investig- 
ations we possess of place-names in the East of England. We 
have monographs on the place-names of Cambridgeshire, Hun- 
tingdon, Bedford, Hertford, and Suffolk by Professor Skeat, on 
Berkshire by Professor Skeat and Professor Stenton, on Middle- 
sex by Mr. Gover, and on Sussex by Mr. Roberts. On the 
whole they do not supply us with any instances of zxdtvidual 
Keltic names. The extensive lists of Norfolk and Suffolk place. 
names I have at my disposal do not contain names that are 
likely to be Keltic. An examination of the Berkshire- and 
Hampshire charters which have been analysed by Dr. Grundy 
has not yielded any additional instances. 

Of great value in this respect are the two latest volumes 
published by the English Place-Name Society, which give an 
exhaustive. account of Bedford, Huntingdon, and Buckingham- 
shire, the counties situated on the very borderland between 
early Keltic. and Saxon territory. In Buckinghamshire there a 
few safe cases of Keltic names, viz. — Brill, Chetwode, and 
Moresyf or Moreyf, a thirteenth century name for a wood in 
the neighbourhood of Westbury.* To these we should probably 
add Bernwood, Datchet, and Kimble, from e. British *Cun(z/obilion 
or -belion, ‘the (holy) tree on the hill? (cf Gaul. cuno-, ‘high’, 
and delion, ‘tree’, bz/lz0, ‘holy tree’). The remaining instances are 
doubtful. Chalfont is hardly identical with OE. Ceadeles funta’, 
and, as Stenton remarks, the word /uxfa occurs in place-names 
which are certainly of English creation. I take Panshill (Pan- 
cehale 1230) to be a late manorial name, where the first elem- 
ent represents a Norman name *Pance (cf. Pancefoot, EPNS. 
I, 1, 121), and look upon Brickhill as an English formation.’ 


* Professor Stenton equates Moreyf with Morfe in Stafford (OE. 
Moerhed). | 
2 Cf. Zachrisson, Pl.-N. Etymologies, p. 116. The meaning ‘chalk- 
stream’ suits the topography of the place. 
3 According to Prof. Glyn Davies, W. dr#g does not occur in the sense 
of ‘hill’, It means the extreme end of something, ‘a branch’ etc. The 
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In Bedford and Huntingdon there are no Keltic survivals with 
the possible exception of Lattenbury Hill, which is explained 
as a collective name meaning ‘the fen-country’.’ I prefer to de- 
rive Kempston, supposed to contain a Keltic river-name, from 
an OE. *Cemmestun (*Cemmi from Cenmer) (of. Cymmi for 
Cynemer, Sebbi for Sebeorht), and Brickhill is sa of Keltic 
origin. 

The absence i Keltic names in this whole area, contrasted ~ 
with a few genuine cases recorded for Buckinghamshire and 
Oxford, tends to prove that the account which the Old English 
Chronicle gives of Cuthwulf’s campaign in these parts of Eng- 
land and his conquest of the four towns of Limbury, Ayles- 
bury, Bensington, and Eynsham is quite trustworthy. 

The linguistic evidence we have examined enables us to 
arrive at the following general conclusions. 

In the former half of the sixth century the Teutonic in- 
vaders had permanently occupied the East of England, including 
Hampshire, the south of Buckinghamshire, the greater part of 
Berkshire, the north-east. of Bedfordshire’, and probably some 
parts of Northamptonshire and Nottinghamshire. The boundary 
districts may have been debated land occupied both by Kelts 
and Anglo-Saxons. 

In the counties situated to the west of this boundary tine 
there is a considerable number of topographical names, both in- 
dividual and collective, containing Keltic elements, most of them 
names of hills, forests, and rivers. None of these place-names 
need indicate the survival of British villages. In the place- 
nomenclature of the early Saxon half of England, Keltic elem- 
ents are, on the whole, rare, and seem mainly to be used in 
a collective sense, ze. to designate rivers, forest-areas and 


only time it is recorded in topographical use its meaning seems to be 
‘fountain’, ‘source’ (Loth, Rev. Celt. 19, 211). 

* The base may also be a Keltic river-name *Zufoma, anglicized to 
Lotone, or a Romano-British settlement *Zzfon(Qa. 

? Additional evidence in favour of this is adduced in my paper Five 
Years of English Place-Name Study (Englische Studien 61). 
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ranges of hills. To account for this distinction we are bound 
to assume that the Keltic population in the Saxon part of Eng- 
land had to a great extent been either exterminated or absorbed 
by the conquerors at quite an early date. Naturally many of 
the Keltic inhabitants removed to the Western counties, where 
they were in their turn subjugated by the victorious Saxons, 
forced in most cases to abandon their hill-forts and to arrange 
their way of living after that of their Saxon masters. In course 
of time a more or less complete fusion must have taken place 
between the conquerors and the conquered’, who soon ceased 
to speak their own language, which can now only be traced in 
a few local names of no meaning, except to the initiated. 

Names in which Welsh coed and crug appear as Chet, 
Church or Creech, z. ¢. with a palatalised £, have a special claim 
to the attention of the historian. For phonetic reasons these 
names can only occur in areas with a mixed Saxon and Keltic 
population, where the English tongue was replacing the native 
language, and where the Saxons must have been permanently 
settled before the sound-change that turned #-into ch had 
ceased to operate. This can hardly have been much later than 
the seventh century. 


The Survival of Romano-British Towns and 
Settlements. 


When we scrutinize the list of Romano-British settlements 
(zxfra, pp. 76 ff.) on or near which an Anglo-Saxon town grew 


.* The Welshmen mentioned in King Ine‘s (688—726) Laws may 
have been men of Somerset and East Devonshire. Boniface, a contem- 
porary of King Ine’s, was educated at Exeter. The meaning of the ex- 
pression omnes Britannos in Hist. St. Cuthbert (c. 680 Surtees Soc. LI, 
141) is not quite clear, and it is not derived from a first rate historical 
source. On the mentioning of Welshmen in the Thanes Guild at Cam- 
bridge (tenth cent.), cf supra, p. 25, n. I. 
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up, we shall find that, with very few exceptions, they have kept 
their old names to the present day. The doubtful ‘baker's 
dozen’ of which Mr. Collingwood speaks, not without a touch 
of irony, has grown into three dozen, and their number could 
be considerably added to by including cases which are probable 
or plausible,’ but not quite certain. The list of safe survivals 
comprises nearly all the largest and most prosperous Roman 
towns, such as London, Cirencester, Colchester, Dorchester, 
York, and Gloucester, as well as small fortresses, such as Don- 
caster, Ilkley, and the great majority of those which were situated 
in the most exposed parts of Ancient Britain, the Saxon Shore: 
Brancaster, Reculver, Dover, Lymne, Richborough etc. Two of 
these fortresses, whose names have been lost now, are still men- 
tioned in early sources, vig: — Andredesceaster in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle and Y¢thancesiter in Bede. 

The strange theory that the names of Romano-British towns 
were revived by the Christian missionaries of the sixth and 
seventh centuries has already been aptly criticised by Mr. Foord 
(supra, p. 29). I may add that the only known instance of such: 
an arbitrary change is when the old Romano-British name UCer- 
lamacestir was obliterated and replaced with that of St. Alban’s, 
one of the early Christian martyrs. 

Still worse will this theory fare when examined in the light 
of the linguistic evidence. For philological reasons a conscious 
and artificial revival of the Roman names is entirely out of the 
question. Very few of the names of Roman towns have been 
handed down to our time in their true classical linguistic garb. 
They have been truncated and provided with Saxon terminals, 
such as -wic, -field, -borough (-bury), -ley, -bridge, -chester etc. 
Moreover the mutilated remains of the Romano-British names 
have undergone phonetic changes, which are safe tests of oral 
delivery, but’ cannot be explained on the assumption that the 


* Here may belong Portsmouth and Porchester in Hants and Dorset 
(Portus Magnus), Bath, which is practically a translation of R.-B. Ague 
Sulis, Aust, Glouc. (Augusta), Dorchester, Oxon, and Worcester, to men- 
tion no more. 
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names are learned loans or revivals. Saxon genitives, such as 
-es- and -an-, have been inserted (cf. ixfra, p. 84). In Salisbury 
and Speen the Romano-British stems have been replaced with 
English words of a similar phonetic structure (folk-etymology), 
and, last but not least, a good many of the names have under- 
gone phonetic changes which did not begin to operate until a 
long time after the Roman occupation. The short w has been 
changed to a in Dorchester, Dorset, Dover, Rochester etc., the 
short 7 to e in such early forms as Durobrevi (6), and Repta- 
cestir (28), in accordance with Latin" habits of speech in the 
fifth century and later. ; 

Such names as Jercingafeld (2), Ilkley (18), Lzndcylene (20), 
and Ythancester (35), have undergone so-called zmutation of co 
to ze, z, and of o to y, and this sound-change had not begun to 
operate when the Anglo-Saxons first settled in England. 

From all this we-.can safely conclude that the Teutonic 
invaders learnt the names of the Romano-British towns from 
the Britons themselves, possibly from the old inhabitants of the 
towns they had conquered. This speaks strongly in favour of 
the continued existence of the towns themselves. I, for one, 
cannot possibly believe that these towns whose geographical 
situation had predestined them to become important political 
and geographical centres, and whose names have survived from 
the early Roman days to the present time, had lain waste and 
uninhabited for one or two centuries, till the Church stepped 
in and by some magic power instilled new life into deserted 
heaps of stones. The holy fathers of the early Church were no 
fools. If London, York, and Canterbury had been mere ruins, 
it would never have occurred to them to make these places the 
centres of the budding religious faith they had taken upon 
themselves to plant and foster. When Pope Gregory in 601, 
writing to Augustine, indicates London and York as the most 
appropriate seats of. the new bishoprics, it was not for any 


* It is less likely that Saxon e and o were substituted for Latin # and 
uz, but this also would be on account of oral delivery. 
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sentimental archzological reasons, but because they were, even 
then, towns of great importance: multorum emporia populorum, 
as Bede wrote one hundred years later about London. £% xz- 
hilo nthil is an old sentence that also holds good in the domain 
of the church. 

Collingwood’s objection that ‘a change of name such as 
from Ratz to Leicester or from Regnum to Chichester proves 
a break in the history of a town much more conclusively than 
a continuity such as Lincoln from Lindum Colonia proves the 
reverse, can be easily answered. We are quite justified in 
assuming that the first element in Leicester (Ligeraceaster AS. 
Chr.) and Chichester (Czsseceaster AS. Chr.) represents an alter- 
native British name for these places, which was current at the 
time of the Saxon invasion of England’, exactly as in the case 
of Legaceaster, ‘the camp of the legions’ (Chester), for earlier 
Deva. : 
There are a few authentic cases where an English town on 
a Roman site was given a new name, e. g. Cantwaraburh 
(Canterbury) for Durobriga, Grantanceaster (Cambridge) for Cam- 
doritum, Aldborough, Yorks, for /surxzum’ etc., but such a change 
does not necessarily tell against continuity of occupation. Odd- 
and -chester bespeak Roman occupation, and the name of Can- 
terbury, ‘the fortress of the Kentish men’, may have been de- 
liberately chosen to commemorate the ultimate victory of the 
Teutonic invaders over the rulers of the Romano-British Duvo- 
bdriga. It stands for unity and strength. And Cambridge, 
although its name was changed from Caméoritum, ‘the crooked 
ford’, to Grantanceaster, -bricge; ‘the town (or bridge) on the 
.fiver Grante’, is the only Romano-British town for which a 


* Ligera is not an English word, and Cisse- is generally considered 
to be a Keltic personal name (wv. Redin p. 89, and references), which is 
also likely to be preserved in Cissbury Camp, the largest earthwork in 
England. | 

* Isuritum is not kept in the name of the river Ure. Cf. Zachrisson 
MLR XXXI. 

3 Cf. Zachrisson, Anglo-Norman Influence 79 f., 136 ff., 153 f. 
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continued existence has been claimed solely on archzological 
grounds.’ | 

The important question whether Latin or Keltic was spoken 
in the Romano-British towns at the time of the Teutonic 
invasion, can only be tentatively answered by the aid of the 
linguistic evidence. The names of several places in the West of 
England, such as Archenfield (1), Carlisle (7), Cirencester (10), 
Penkridge (25), show traces of Keltic pronunciation at the time 
when they found their way into the Anglo-Saxon language. In 
these parts of England the Latin language must, at least to a 
very great extent, have been replaced by the native idiom. The 
‘names of places situated in the Eastern areas, e. g. Ilkley in 
Yorkshire (18) and London (21), exhibit no such traces of a 
Keltic pronunciation. This at least does not contradict the as- 
sumption that Latin was still spoken by some of the inhabitants 
of these places when they passed into the hands of their Eng- 
lish conquerors. There are also several early loan-words, ¢. g. 
cestir (castra), which the Anglo-Saxons are likely to have taken 
over direct from Latin, not through the medium of Keltic- 
speaking Britons. : 


Some General Conclusions. 


After the battle of Mount Badon the Teutonic invaders 
ruled over the eastern half of England, whereas the western 
part remained in British possession, exactly as at King Alfred’s 
time, when a number of Scandinavian kingdoms were founded 
in the East of England, the so-called Danelaw. The British 
survivors in the Saxon half of England were very soon amal- 
gamated with the conquerors. This accounts for the great 
scarcity of Keltic elements in the place-nomenclature of this part 
of England. The case for a distinct difference between the East 


* Cf supra, p. 34 
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and the West of England is strengthed by archzological evid- 
ence. Dr. Cyril Fox (pp. 282, 320) says: — 


It would thus appear that the influence of the Romano-British 
civilization on the arts and crafts of the invaders in the Cambridge 
Region was almost negligible. But there is no doubt that a case 
could be made out for the opposite view, though its presentation is 
hampered by imperfect knowledge of the range in form and decora- 
tion of articles of use and ornament at the close of the Roman 
period in this country.... In the Anglo-Saxon pagan period the in- 
fluence of Romano-British art on the culture of the invaders (as re- 
presented by their grave-goods), very slight in East Anglia, becomes 
more marked as one proceeds westward across England. This fact 
is generally held to indicate that, broadly stated, while in Eastern’ 
Britain the Romanized inhabitants fled or were exterminated, in the 
less accessible parts they were (at a later date) absorbed. 


The process of absorption and amalgamation went on as 
the Anglo Saxon conquest proceeded westwards, only that in 
these areas the number of British survivors must have been 
much larger than in the East. In point of fact, the only theory 
that reconciles all the clashing evidence is that the Britons were 
not exterminated but absorbed by their Saxon conquerors. 
Their civilization vanished, but the race remained. 
They were forced to abandon their hilltop settlements, and 
were made to cultivate the ground after the English manner 
and adopt the English mode of living. A good many may 
have been made slaves and had to work for their masters in 
the English villages. There can be little doubt that a con- 
siderable number of the conquerors married British women, for 
although a wholesale emigration had taken place from certain 
parts of the continent, and the early settlers were continually 
reinforced by hosts of new invaders, the majority of them were 
probably men who had no other choice than to marry women 
of-the conquered race. This in connection with alliances that 
sometimes may have been formed between the Anglo-Saxons 
and isolated British tribes, will help to account for the frequent 
occurrence of Keltic personal names among the Anglo-Saxons, 
in spite of the fact that the Keltic language was probably 
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obliterated in the course of a few generations. The theory of 
absorption will also account for the scarcity of Keltic place- 
names not only in the eastern but also in the western parts 
of England. With the exception of the Romano-British towns, 
‘no habitation-names or culture-names of Keltic origin have been 
handed down to us, only names designating natural features. 
The theory of absorption also solves the problem of the great 
‘break between the Keltic and the Saxon system of agriculture 
‘which has been lately demonstrated by Mr. Crawford. The 
Britons were not allowed to remain in their villages and cultivate 
the ground in their own fashion. They had to do the will of 
their English masters. 

The same ruthless methods of conquest which have been 
sketched here, were still prevalent at a later date. Writing 
about the exploits of Athelfrith, King of Northumbria (593— 
617), Bede, (Eccl. Hist. I, 34) says: 


In that day he was the strongest of kings, and the most greedy 
of glory. He harried the race of the Britons more than all the 
other chiefs of the English: so that he might be compared to Saul, 
King of Israel, but for the fact that he lacked knowledge of the 
true faith. He conquered more lands from the Britons than any 
other ealdorman or king, and drove out their inhabitants und 
planted them fresh with English, or subdued them and 
made them tributary. 


In the year 686 Sussex was not much better treated by 
‘Ceadwalla, a Christian king (Oman 312): 


_ The conqueror dealt very harshly with the pagan men of Wight, - 
slaying many, and planting a settlement of West Saxon 
colonists among them. The cruelty of his tender mercies may 
‘be judged from the ghastly anecdote in Bede which tells how he 
-captured the two brothers of Arwald, King of Wight, and was about 
‘to slay them, when a certain abbot, Cynebert, begged that they 
might not be sent to the other world as heathens, destined to cer- 
‘tain damnation. Ceadwalla thought over the matter, and granted 
Cynebert a few weeks to instruct and baptise them. They were 
‘tthen beheaded, »joyfully enduring temporal death, through which 
ahey did not doubt that they would pass to everlasting life». 


52752. K. Hum. Vet. Samf. i Uppsala. XXIV: 12. 
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Although Devonshire was not settled by the Saxons until 
Christianity was firmly established among the conquerors, the 
Britons must have been dealt with in a very severe manner, 
for there are very few survivals of Keltic place-names, at least 
in the eastern parts whose place-nomenclature I have had oc- 
casion to examine recently. Christians or no Christians, the 
motto of war-fare in those early days was: Ve victis! 


Appendix I. 


List of PlacesNames containing OE. Wealh, 
Weall, Weala:. 


I, 
In Old English Charters. 


A. With Habitative Terminals. 


1. Weal cotes leahe 968 CS. 1225 (MS. Claud. B. VI, 
c. 1200), var. wealcottes (MS. Claud. C., ¢. 1180), in the bounds 
of Oare in Cheveley, Berks., in a district which was well pop- 
ulated in early OE. times. (See map of Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ments in Berkshire; Stenton, Place-Names of Berkshire). — 
‘The leigh with the wall-cottage’. 

2. Walcot, near Folkingham, in a very thickly Sonulated 
part of Lincs.: Walcote super Humbram 664 CS. 22 (late); 
Walecote juxta fluvium Humbre 1051—6 CD. 806 (c. 1200); 
Walecote DB. — ‘The wall-cottage’. 

3. Walcot, near a hill not far from Barnack, Nhants.: 
Walcote 664 CS. 22; Walcott FA. — ‘The wall-cottage’. 

4. Walsoken, Norf.: Walsocnam 974 CS. 1310 (founda- 
tion charter of Ramsey Abbey) (ME.); Wadsoke 1060 CD. 809 
(Ramsey Reg., late); Wadlsocne CS. 1311 (ME.). Ch infra, p. 73. 
“The wall-soken’. 

5. Walton, Derb., between two small rivers in a densely 
populated district near Chesterfield: et Waletune 942 CS. 772 
(Hengwrt MS. 150, late); Waleton 942 CS. 772 (Hengwrt MS. 
150). The three earliest forms noted by Walker (p. 190) (c. 
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1250) have Wale-, all the others (1273—1467) Wal-. — ‘The 
wall-farm’. 

6. Walton, Nhants, 2’*2 m. NW. of Peterborough: Wal- 
tune 972X992 CS. 1130 (written in good OE.). — ‘The wall- 
farm’. 

7. Walton in Paston, Nhants: Waltun a. 967 AS. Chr. 
(MS. E.); uzllam de Paston cum Walton 664 CS. 22 (ME.); 
Waltun (in the marsh of Pegecyrcan, i. e. Peakirk) n. d. CD. 
726 (MS. Soc. Ant. LX); Waltone DB., Walton 1316 FA. — 
‘The wall-farm’. | 

8. Walton, near Felixtowe, Sf., Wealtun’ CS. 1306 (Will 
of Alfhelm, orig.); MWadetuna (four times) DB.; Waletone 24 & 35 
Henr. III. PF.; Wadleton 54 Henr. II. IPM.; Waleton HR.; 
Walton 1316, 1346 FA., Walton 24 Heur. III etc. PF. The 
ruins of Walton Castle, a Roman fortress, were still visible on 
the beach in 1766, but have now disappeared into the encroach- 
ing sea (Weigall). — ‘The wall-farm’, i. e. ‘the farm near the 
Roman remains. Cf p. 44. 

9. Boscum de Walton et mariscum, CD. 1364 (ME.) 
near Poling, Suss. — ‘The wall-farm’. 

10. Walworth, Surr., now a district in the south of Lon- 
don: on Sudrian wid Lundenne, Wealawyrd eftsona begeondon 
Temese 1006 CD. 715 (MS. Cott. Claud. A., c. 1110); Wale- 
orde DB.; Wallewurd, Walewrth 7 Rich. I, PF.; Wallewrth 32 
Henr. II, 26zd.; Walewrth 52 Henr. III zbzd.; Walworth 1316 
FA. — The meaning is probably ‘the farm of the serfs or the 
Britons’. | 


B. With Nonshabitative terminals. 


Il. Stretuucaleb’roc 792 CS. 264 (Cott. Nero D1, 13 
c. MS.), near Salden, Bucks. The prefix is either OE. waln, 
‘ridge’, ‘bank’ (PE. ‘wale’, ‘a ridge of earth and stone’), as in 
dic-walu, stan-walu, or OE. weall, ‘wall’, ‘hil?. Perhaps the 


* Mentioned together with Hwrtpstede- = Whepstead, Suff. 
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meaning is ‘the brook near the walled road’ or ‘the brook near 
the street with an entrenchment to keep back the water’. 

12. Weala brucge 944 CS. 802 (MS. Cott. Claud. B.), 
in the bounds of Brimpton, Berks., where the Roman road from 
Silchester to Speen crossed the Kennet (EPNS. I, 1. 154): — 
“The Roman or British bridge’. 

13. Kemp’s Walden, Herts., near Hitchin: Wealadene 
CD. 1354 (in a manumission of the eleventh cent.); Waledene 
888 CS. 557 (13 ¢. MS.); Walden DB., Waldena, Waledena 
1141 Index; Waleden HR., RB. — ‘The valley of the serfs 
or Britons’. 

14. Walkfares in Borham, Ess.:. Walkfare 1002 CD. 813 
(MS. Cott. Tib. C., 12 ¢.): Walcfara, Walfara, Walfaram DB. 
-— ‘The Roman or British road’, OE. fer-weg, ‘road’, as in 

ferwege CS. 229, endlang de fer CS. 800. 
15. Od pet weallfesten 868 CS. 518 (Textus Roffen- 
sis) in Rochester, Kent. — ‘The walled stronghold or the Roman 
stronghold’. e 

15. Walford Bridge, Som., near Quantock-wood, West 
Monkton: ad vadum quod dicitur Wealaford 682 CS. 62. — As 
Somerset was not taken from the Welsh until the seventh cen- 
tury, Wealaford is likely to mean ‘the ford of the Britons’. 

17. Woodgarston (?), Hants.: Wealagerstune 945 CS. 803 
(Liber de Hyda), in Basing, Hants. — ‘The grassy enclosure 
of the serfs or Britons’. | 

18. Lo wealagate, n.d. CS. 563; Wealagate, Whele- 
gate, ante 675 CS. 34, in grants to Chertsey Abbey, Surr. — 
“The Roman or British gate’, here probably in the sense of 
‘passage’, ‘road’. Cf. B.-T., Suppl., p. 290. As the charters are 
of late ME. provenance, the forms may be due to OE. weal/- 
geat. — To wealh geate, of wealh geate 972 CS. 1282 
(orig.), in grants of land to Pershore Abbey, Worc. In these 
early entries confusion with zwea// is not likely to have taken 
place. ' : 

19. Andlang wealchyrste 962 CS. 1082 (orig.), in a 
grant of land at Chelsworth, Surr., to the Abbey of St. 
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Edmund at Bury. — Wealchyrste is most likely to be a short- 
ened form of wealhwyrt hyrste, ‘the copse where the wall-wort 
or dwarf-elder (Saméucus Ebulus) grows’. As to the spelling 
wealc-, of. wealcbasu and wealcstod. — The meaning may also 
be ‘the copse with the Roman remains’. 

20. Whalley Farm in Withington, Glouc.: Weallehes wege 
800 CS. 299 (MS. Cott. Tiber. A.), var. Wallehes (MS. Cott. 
Nero E.). — OE. wealleah with analogical genitive in -es. — 
‘The wall-leigh road’. 

21. On Wealpadabrycge 980 CD. 626 (Cod. Vint.) in 
Hants. — ‘The bridge where the Roman or British roads meet’. 

22. Walpole, Norf.: Walepole n. d. CD. 907 (late ME.); 
Walpola BD. (of. p. 73). — “The wall-pool’. 

23. On wealweg 847 CS. 451 (f. wealdenes ford, ibid.) 
(orig.), in Dorset?. — On wel weg, of well wege 956 CS. 
959 (Add. MS. 15350), in the bounds of Bleadon, Som. — . 
On weale weg 961 CS. 1067 (MS. Cott. Claud. B., C.), 07 
weluueg 968 CS. 1213, near Burbage, Wilts. — ox pone 
ealdan walweg 825 CS. 390 (Add. MS. 15350), near Alton, 
Wilts. — Zo wealwege 984 CD. 641, in Tisbury, Wilts. — As 
all the entries refer to roads in the South-West of England and 
as wealh certainly occurs in such compounds as wealh-geat and 
wealh-fer, it is probable that zweal-weg also means a Roman, 
British,' or prehistoric road or track-way. Significant in this 
respect is the entry ox pone ealdan walweg. Similar names 
are Brettestret, Brettestreet in Lancashire and Westmorland, 
‘roads supposed to have been constructed by the Britons’. Ek- 
wall (Place-Names of Lancs. p. 224.) in discussing these names, 
calls attention to a passage in Geoffrey of Monmouth according 
to which the British roads were first made by King Belinus. 


* Particularly in front of w, wealh is apt to be reduced to weal. Note 
that, with only one or two exceptions, OE. wealhwyrt exhibits exactly the 
same spellings as wealweg (wal-, weal-, wel-, wealewyrt, B.-T.). 
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II. 
In PostsConquest Records.’ 


Berkshire. 


Wawcott (see EPNS. I, 1, 63). 


Buckinghamshire. 


Walton in Moulsoe Hundred: Waltone c. 1225. — Walton 
in Aylesbury: Walton 1237. No early spellings with a medial 
-e- are recorded for these places (EPNS. II). 


Cheshire. 


Wallasey: Walea DB.; lWaley (always) Cart. of Chester 
Abbey. — ‘The wall-island’. 


Derbyshire. 


Walton-upon-Trent: Waletune DB.; Walenthon 1108 (-e- 
in the majority of early forms). — Walton-in-Chesterfield: 
Waleton 1249; cof. p. 67. | 


Devonshire. 


Wallaford: Waleurde DB., probably from OE. W’calaford. 


Dorsetshire. 


Walditch: Waldic DB., the early forms recorded by Mr. 
Fagersten exhibit Wal, except Waledich 3 Edw. III, IPM. 


* Completeness is aimed at only for place-names recorded in Domes- 
day-Book (1086). Here Wa/- is often written for Well. (of EPNS. I, 1, 
p. 112), as in Waleborne = Wellsbourne, Warw., Walcome, Wellescoma = 
Ower Wallacombe, Devon, HW’aletone = Welton-le-Marsh, Lincs., Wa/eha’= 
Welham, Leic., Wa/afone =? Weldon, Nhants., aletona = Welton, Nhants. 
Walebruna = Welbourne, Norf. 
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Essex. 


. Walden Saffron: Waledana DB., Waledene 1196 Cur. 
Reg. R., Waleden 1198—99, Waledene 1218—19 PF. — Wal- 
Jfliet H. Ill. Index (in Ashingdon). 


Gloucestershire. 


Walton (Cardiff.): Waltone (in Tewkesbury H.). — Walton. 
in Deerhurst: Valton DB. | 


Hampshire. 


Walpen in (Chole): Valpenne DB., Walpanne 1346, 1428, 
1431 FA. 


Herefordshire. 


Walbrook: (Allensmore): Walbroke 1520. — Walton (Bi- 
shop’s Frome) Leom. Cart. — Ailey: Walege DB. 


Hertfordshire. 
Walden: Walden DB. (of. p. 69). 


Huntingdonshire. 
Wood Walton: DB. etc. (EPNS. II.), (only one form ex- 
hibits a medial -e-). 
Kent. 


Walton in Folkestone: Waletune Henr. II], IPM. — Wal- 
ton, Great and Little, in Eastry. These are the only place- 
names containing Wal/- mentioned by Hasted. 


Lancashire. 


Walton-le-Dale: Waletuna DB. (few early forms with -e-). 
— Walton Hall: Walletun DB. —. Walton on-the-Hill: 
Waletone DB. (most early forms have -e-). 
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Leicestershire. 


Walton: Wealtone, Waletone DB. — Walcote: Walecote DB. 


Lincolnshire. 


Walcot near Folkingham: Walecote DB.; Walecot 1202 Fin. 
Conc. (f. p. 67). — Walcot in Billinghay: Walecote DB. — 
Walcot-on-Trent: Walecote DB. — Walton in Grantham (lost): 
Waletone DB.; Walton 1239(?) Index; Walton 1316 FA. 


Middlesex. 
Walbrook (in the City): Walebroc 1114—1130 (always -e- 
in early forms). (Gover). OE. wealu or weall. 
Norfolk. 


Walcott: Walecota DB. — Walpole: Walpola DB. — 
Walsoken: Walsoca DB. (cf. supra, p. 67). — Walton East 
and West: Waltuna (7 times) DB. — In the Feudal Aids there 
are no early forms with -e- for any of these places. The Pedes 
Finium have always Wal- in Walsoken and Walton; for Wal- 
pole and Walcott there is a larger number of spellings with 
Wale- than with Wal. 


Northamptonshire. 
Walton in King’s Sutton: Waltone DB. (f. p. 68). 


Nottinghamshire. 
Waletone DB.(?). (Wardebec Wap.). 


Oxfordshire. 


Walcote. (par. Chadbury): Walecot TN. — Waltone DB.(?). 
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Shropshire. 


Walcot (Wellington): Walecote 1141. (Wal- and Wale- in 
later spellings). — Walford: Waleford DB. (-e- in later spel- 
lings). — Walton (Worthen): Waleton 1199. — Walton Sav- 
age: Waltone DB., Walton Savage 1255. This place is within 
about three miles of Wall Town (Walle DB.), where there was 
a Roman encampment (Bowcock). 


Somersetshire. 


Walton: Waltune DB. — There are four places named 
thus in Somerset, and all these are constantly called Wa/fon in 
the Feudal Aids and in the Feet of Fines for Somerset. 


Staffordshire. 


Walton in Stone, W. in Gnoshall, W. in Baswich, W. 
near Eccleshall are all called Waletone, Waltone (once) in DB. 


Suffolk. 

Walpole: Walepola DB., Walepol 11 Edward I PF., Wal 
pol 32 Edw. I, zbzd., Walpol 1316 FA. — Walton: Waletuna DB. 
(f. p. 68). 

Surrey. 
Walton-on-Thames, W.-on-the-Hill, and W. Leigh are 


all called Waletone in Domesday Book. — Walworth: Wale- 
orde DB. (cf. supra, p. 68). 


Warwickshire. 


Walcot near Alcester: Walecote DB. — Walton Mauduit 
near Kineton: /[Valtone DB. — Walton d@’Eivile: Valtone DB. 
There are two other small places called Walton in Warwickshire. 
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Wiltshire. 
Walcot: Walecote DB., Walecot(e) TN., Wal(Yecote FA. 


Worcestershire. 


Walcot near Pershore: Walecote 1275. — Walton in Hartle- 
bury: Walton 1325. — Walton Hill in Clent: Walton c. 1400. 


Yorkshire. 


Walton near Sandal: Waleton DB., Walton 1285 KI. — Wal- 
ton near Wetherby: Waletune DB. — Walton in Sand: Wa- 
leton DB. — Walton Head near Kirby Overblow: Walton 
DB., KI. - 


Wales. 


Walton in Radnorshire. — Walton East in Pembrokeshire. 
— Walton West in Pembrokeshire. — Walton and Womaston 
in Radnorshire. 


Appendix II. 


Survivals of RomanosBritish Names for Old 
English Place-Names. 


In every special case I have tried to ascertain (1.) if the 
Anglo-Saxon towns were on the very site of their Roman pre- 
decessors, and (2.) if the phonetic structure of the Old English 
forms is due to Latin or British pronunciation of the name. 

Only a selected number of references to the early forms 
have been adduced. My chief authorities for the Roman and 
Anglo-Saxon period are the Antonine Itinerary, Bede’s Latin 
Historia Ecclestastica, and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

The names have been arranged alphabetically according to 
the modern forms. 

1. Andredesceaster AS. Chr., old Roman fort, situated 
in the forest of Andred (Axdred AS. Chr., near Pevensey, Suss., 
captured in 491, AS. Chr. by the’ Saxons): Axderitos ND., 
Anderitum Peut. Cf. Gaul. rzt, ‘ford’ and ande-, prefix indicating 
movement to. 

2. Archenfield, a hilly district in the south of Hereford- . 
shire (/rcingafeld A., lercinga- D., AS. Chr., Evchenefelde 1138, 
Urchenefeld 1243, Irchenefeld 1291, Bannister): Aveconio AI. — 
The. base is O. Cymr. ycyz transformed by the Saxons into 
Ereingafeld and lercingafeld with breaking and z- mutation. The 
ME. forms reflect both these variants. Perhaps the meaning is 
‘on the highland’. (Gaul. a@v-, ‘on’, cun(z)Jo- ‘high’). 

3. Binchester, Durh. (Byxceastre 1050), on the site of the 
Romano-British Vzzovza AI., Rav. etc. As for the change of uv 
to 6, see Mawer, PI.-Ns of Durham p. 22, Dottin p. 61. 
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4. Brancaster, Norf. (Brancestre 1251 Ch. R.), the old 
Roman fortress Branodunum ND., ‘the raven fortress’. Cf O. Ir. 
bran, W. bran, ‘crow’. 

5. Brandon Camp, Heref., on the site of the Roman 
Brannogenion Pt., Branogenium Rav. It may contain a Keltic 
personal name (éranno and genno, of. Dottin 236, 259). 

6. Canterbury, Kent. (Cantwaraburh AS. Chr.): Davernon 
Pt., Durovernum Al., Doruvernensis Ctvitas Bede, Dorubernia 
Asser, Dorwitceastre (¢ error for c) AS. Chr. E., a. (a. 604). — 
The meaning is ‘the alder-tree fortress’, from Gaul. durum, duro., 
‘fortress’, and verna, ‘alder-tree’. According to my views, Dor(o)- 
for Dur(o)- reflects the Latin change of zw to o which has taken 
place in numerous Latin loan-words in Old English, such as 
forca, orc, solor etc." and which is evidenced at a much earlier 
date than the fifth century.2 In our Anglo-Latin sources I have 
noticed Lactodoro, -duro Al., Mancomo, -cunto, ibid., Sorbzio- 
dont, ibid. 

7. Carlisle, Cumb., on the site of the old Roman Lugu- 
vallo Al. Other early forms are Lugubaliam gue Luel vocatur 
Sim. Dun., Cardeol (d error for 7) AS. Chr. E. — It may con- 
tain a personal name from Gaul. /ougos, ‘raven’, and valo, ‘wolf’, z 
having regularly become z. Car, Cymr. Caer, corresponding to 
the Lat.. castra, the usual word to designate an old Roman 
town, is a later addition. 

8. Chester, Chesh, on the site of the Roman Deva AI., 
Rav., named after the river Dee, from the same root as Lat. 
deus, ‘god’, the worshipping of rivers being very prevalent among 
the Britons. Probably as early as the Roman times the place 
was also called ‘the town of the legions’, because some of 
the legions were stationed here at different times (Weigall 
288). We may compare the following entry in Bede’s H7sz. 
Eccles.: ad ctvitatem Legionum que a gente Anglorum Legacestir, 
a Brettonibus autem rectus Caerlegion appelatur. 


* Cf. Pogatscher p. 96. 
* Cf. Sommer, p. 69, Dottin, p. 59. The change of # to 0 occurs in 
Irish, but not in Cymric or Cornish (Dottin, 96). 
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g. Catterick, Yorks, an old Roman fortress: Katuraktonion 
Pt., Cataractone Al., Cataractum stve Caterehitun Bede. 


10. Cirencester, Glouc., on the site of the Roman Corzm- 
zon Pt.. The base of the OE. Civrenceaster, AS. Chron., is 
a later Keltic form Ceryn (of. Katr Ceri, Nenn.), with change 
of 0 to e. The true English form of OE. Czren-, Cyrenceaster 
is- kept in the river Churne, on which the town is situated, and 
in Lagamon’s Chirenchestre, whereas the modern spelling and 
pronunciation are due to French influence.’ 


11. Colchester, Suff., (OE. Colneceaster) perpetuates the 
Roman name and settlement of Colonia AI. The full name 
was Camulodunum Colonia \(cf. Camuloduno Al., Camalodunum, 
Tac., Camulodulo Colonia Rav.), ‘the fortress of Camulos?3, the 
latter being also the name of the god Mars. The modern name 
of the river Colne is a back-formation from Colneceaster. 

12. Corbridge-on-Tyne, Northb., has derived its name 
from the Roman settlement on its western side Corstopztum Al. 
Cf. Mawer, Pl.-Ns. of Northb., pp. 52—54. 

13. Exeter, Dev. (OE. Exanceaster AS. Chr.), ‘the Roman 
town on the Exe’: /sca Dumnuniorum AI. 

14. Doncaster, Yorks (Donecastre, DB.), ‘the Roman 
fortress on the river Don’: Dano AI. 

15. Dorset and Dorchester: Dorusete, AS. Chr., Durno- 
varia Al., Dornuuarana ceaster (the town of the inhabitants 
of Dorn’) 847 CS. 451 (orig.). The base may be Gaul. durno-. 
‘fist’, in a transferred sense, ‘pebble’, ‘a stone that fills the fist’ 
(Watson 488). W. suggests that durxo- may indicate the shape 


* The ultimate base is possibly a river-name. Cf Skeat PI.-Ns of 
Berks, p. 35. 

* Cf. Zachrisson, Anglo-Norman Influence, pp. 19 ff. 

3 Hence Camulos may have been the old name for the Colne. Cf. 
Deva and Dee. 

4 Cf. Forster, Ablaut in Flussnamen (Streitberg Cel. Vol), Ekwall, 
Anghia: Beibl., 1925, p. 276. 

5 Cf. Moorman, p. 60, Forster, Z. slav. Phil. I, pp. 18 ff. 
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of a hill-fort.. On the change of 4 to 0,. f. supra, p. 77. The 
true British form is kept in Asser’s Durngueztr. 

16. Dover, Kent (Dofre AS. Chr.), perpetuates the Roman 
Dubre ND., Dubris Al., ‘at streams’, with reference to two 
brooks which enter the sea near Dover Harbour. (Watson 454). 
For the change of uw to 0, also seen in Dovercourt, Ess., of 
supra, p. 77.’ 

17. Gloucester, Glouc. (OE. Gleawanceaster AS. Chr. A.), 
on the site of the Roman Clevo AI., Glebon Colonia Rav. Cf. 
Gleu- ‘brave’ in Breton names. (Loth). 

18. Ilkley, Yorks, on the site of the Roman fortress and 
settlement, Olzcana, Pt., ‘the town of Olzczos’, with the Latin 
ending -avza substituted for the Keltic -(z/acum. The earliest OE. 
form Ydliclege reflects the Latin, not the Keltic, pronunciation, 
which would have given OE. *z/ic (if. o is long) or *edzc (if o 
is short.’ 

19. Lichfield, Staff., near the Romano-British Evoceto Al., 
Lectocetum ND., for Letocetum, ‘the gray forest’, or perhaps more 
likely ‘field’*, which suits the topography of the place better. 
Later forms are Lycczdfelth, licidfelt Bede, Licetfeld AS. Chr. 

20. Lincoln, on the site of the Roman Lzuzdon Pt., Lindo 
Al., Lindocolina Bede, Lindcylene a. 942, earliest form in AS. Chr., 
Lindcylne, Lincolne, Lincol, Lincollan tbid., Lindcylene(-ceaster) 
AS. Bede, “xcolla, lincolia 891—900 on coins, Léxcolne, lincill(e), 
lindcole 959—1016 2bid., lencilne, lencol, lincolina 1060—66 262d. 
The meaning is ‘the Roman colony called Lindum’ (Lat. colonia 
and British “don, W. lyn, ‘water’, ‘lake’). The two chief var- 


' If this suggestion is correct, Dursnovaria may have been the original 
name of Maiden Castle (an old Keltic hill-fort near Dorchester), ‘varied 
with protuberances which have the animal aspects of warts, wens, knuckles 
and hips’. (Thomas Hardy). 

2 The base can hardly be dudr-a, as is suggested in EPNS. I. See 
Stokes, p. 153, who gives dofer as a Cornish form. But this form is not 
reflected by the phonology of Cornish names. Cf Dexter, 92. 

3 Cf. Zachrisson, Some Yorkshire Place-Names, pp. 35 ff. 

4 Cf. Palmer, Y Cymmrodor, vol. 12, p. 72. In Coedmoor, Heref., 
‘moor’ may be the English translation of ‘coed’, 
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iants Lévdcyl(e/ne and Lincolne are regular representatives of the 
Romano-British Linxdocolonia, with (Lindcylene) or without (Lin- 
colne) t- mutation." Bede’s Lindocolina (cf. lincolina and lincolia 
on coins) is probably a latinised form of Lindcylene, rather than 
a variant containing British colun (< colonia). 


21. London appears as Londinion, Pt.. Londinium Tacitus, 
Lundonia Bede, Lundenwic, -6urg AS. Chr. The present Welsh 
form Lundein shows that Lonzdinion originally had a long a, 
which at an early date passed into w (Loth and Forster). The 
modern and all the early forms presuppose a Roman, not a 
British, pronunciation of the name.? The meaning is unknown.? 

22; Lympne, Kent, is ad Portum Lemanzis in AlI., Limi-. 
nemupa in AS, Chr. A., a well established river-name.' 

23. Manchester, Lancs, on the site of the Roman fortress 
Mancunio, Mamucio AI., Mameceaster AS. Chr. A. The long 
sequence of minim, letters has called into existence the cor- 
rupted form Mancunio for Mamucio (cof. Ekwall, Pl.-Ns. of 
Lancs. 34). Many English names compounded with Mam-, such 
as Mamhead, Devon, Mamble, Worc., Mam Tor, Derby, Maum- - 


* For the keeping of e in -cylene, -colne < *coloni-, we may compare 
OE. @lmesse < alimosina. The forms are wrongly explained as plural in 
my essay Latin Influence on E. Place-Nomenclature, p. 10. Lincollan isa 
late analogical spelling for Lzmcolle. 

? Stephanos’ Lindonion (c. 700) may reflect the British pronunciation 
(F6rster), or z# may be a scribal error for wz. 

3 London has no etymological connection with Lund (‘the grove’) in 
Sweden. Early spellings of the latter name, such as Lumsden, are shortenings 
of the adjective Lundensis, as in Roffen = Roffensis for Rochester, Kent 
(OE. Hrofe(s)ceaster). Adam of Bremen’s Lumdona, on the strength of which 
Stjerna identified Lund with London, is only a latinised form of Lund with 
the usual suffix -ova, -onia. We may compare such English instances as 
Bathonia = Bath, Exonia = Exeter, Glastonta = Glastingbury (cf. Zachris- 
son, Latin Influence p. 13). It is, of course, quite possible that the famous 
English Lundona, Lundonia may have served as pattern for Adam of Bre- 
men’s Lundona. : 

4 Cf. Gordon and Smith, River Names of Yorkshire, p. 16. 

5 A more detailed survey of these names will be given in a separate 


paper. 
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bury Ring, Dors., Mamhilad, Monm., may contain a Keltic word 
mamm, related to L. mamma, in the sense of ‘hill’ (ff. Gaelic 
mam, ‘large, round hill’, Ir. mam, ‘mountain’, M. Ir. mamm 
‘breast’, ‘pap’), but we may also have to count with Keltic per- 
sonal names from the base mamma-. — | 

24. Mancetter, Warw., on Watling Street: Manduesedo 
Al., Manecestre TN., 1251 Ch. R. 

25. Penkridge, Staff., in the neighbourhood of Penno- 
crucilo Al, The R.-Br. name means ‘hill-top’, but as there is ‘no 
trace or tradition of any mound at Penkridge’ (Duignan), P. 
cannot be on exactly the same spot as its Roman predecessor. 

26. Reculver, Kent, the Roman fortress Reguléz ND., 
Racuulfe Bede, Reculf, Raculf AS. Chron. The name has been 
construed as ‘the promontory’, from Keltic 77, vo- re-, correspond- 
ing to Latin pro, pre, and gulbia, ‘beak’ (O. Ir. gulban, W. 
gyif). The ending -er is a late Anglo-French addition. 

27. Rochester, Kent, on the site of the Roman Durobrivis 
Al., ‘the fortress-bridges’ (duro-, duron-, ‘fortress’ and 6riva, 
‘bridge’). Later references are: 7% civitate dorubrevi quam gens 
Anglorum a primario quondam illius qui dicebatur Hrof, Hrofes- 
cestre cognominat Bede; in civitate Hrofireui 604 CS. 3 (Textus 
Roffensis), Hrofe(s)ceaster D, Hrofe- C, AS. Chr. As there 
does not exist any Germanic name-stem 47v06-, OE. Hrof- un- 
doubtedly goes back to R.-Br. durob-. The early form in 
Textus Roffensis supports this assumption. The entry in Bede 
is an excellent illustration of the popular way of thinking that 
led to the creation of an eponymous personal name /Hyrof and 
the insertion of a genitival -s-, exactly as in Salisbury (7fra/. 

28. Richborough Castle, Kent, at one end of the water- 
way which separated the Isle of Thanet from the mainland of 
Kent: Rutupie Pt., Rutupis Peut, Rutupzs and Kzttupis ND., 
Ritupis Al., Rutubi portus Bede, Reptacestir ibid. According to 
my views, Ptolemy’s Rutwp7ze@ may be an error (for Ritupic), 
which was adopted by a good many subsequent writers. The 
error is accounted for by the sequence of minim letters (r7tx-), 
in the rendering of which one stroke may be easily added or 

6—2752. K. Hum. Vet. Samf. i Uppsala. XXIV: 12. 
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omitted’, and perhaps also by the analogy of other Roman 
names containing Rut- (cf. Holder), a base of unknown meaning. 
Our safest authority for Romano-British names, the Antonine 
Itinerary, has only Aztupzs. I follow Professor J. Glyn Davies 
in construing Aztupzs* as ‘on the ford’, from Gaul. rztum, W. rhyd, 
with the same locative ending that is found in Cornzudza for 
Cornwall (JDG.), a name that excellently suits the situation of 
Richborough. R.-Br. Autupzs is likely to have developed into 
Rotopis (cf. dorno-, doro-, and Dofer for durno-, duro-, Dubris), 
and this form? could not have given OE. Reptacesur. Neither 
is the ¢ likely to be due to OE. e for late Cymric y, as in 
Defenasciy AS. Chr., Devonshire, for R.-Br. Dumnoniiz, but to 
late Latin vef- for vrzt-, as in several OE. loan-words, such as 
cest, peru, segn.' 

29. Salisbury, Wilts. has now taken the place of the 
Old Sarum, originally a British fortress, the R.-Br. Sovdzodont, 
Sorvioduni Al. The first element would have given OE. *Syrfe, 
O. Br. *Serf- (of. Cerin < Corin). R.-Br. Sorvio- was evidently 
etymologized into OE. Searo(burg) AS. Chr., by association 
with searu, sarwo, ‘craft’, ‘artifice’. On the intrusive -s (Seares-, 
Sere(s)burg AS. Chr. E.), f. Hrofescestir, p. 81. 

30. Speen, Cambr., with numerous Roman remains, is on 
the site of the old Spzwzs AI., dat. pl. of spzxza, ‘thornbush’. The 
Latin z could not be rendered with OE. 2, but the Latin Spina 
may have been associated with OE. *spénve derived from spon, 
‘chip’, ‘thin plank’, ‘shingle’ (cf. EPNS. I, 2. 55) and used about 
forest-areas. Speen is called sz/va gue dicitur Spene in CS. 366. 


* Cf. Urolanion Pt. for Virulamton, Lindinto Al. for Londinio, Man- 
cunio Al. for Mamucio etc. 

? Even if Rutupis is the earliest form, it may have been replaced by 
Ritupis owing to popular association with W. rhyd, Gaul. -rttum, ‘ford’, found 
in Camboritum, the crooked ford, the R.-Br. name for Cambridge (OE. 
Grantanbrycg). 7 | 

3 It is significative that Bede, who nearly always has o for earlier 
Latin wz, preserves the pseudo-antique form Rzztudz. 

4 Cf. Verodunum for Virodunum AI. (Dottin), durobreuts Al., doru- 
brevi Bede, with 7 shortened to 7. 
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31. St. Albans, Herts., near the site of the R.-Br. Uvola- 
nion FPt., Verolamio Al. The old name survives in Bede, who 
says that St. Alban suffered martyrdom jurta civitatem Vero- 
lamium, que nunca gente Anglorum uerlama-cestr stve ueilinga- 
cester appelatur. The river Ver still commemorates the old 
name.’ 

32. Winchester, Hants., on the site of the Roman Venza 
Belgarum A\., Uintancestir Bede, Wintun-, Winte- (A.), Wintan- 
(C. D. F.), Winceaster (C. D. E. F.), AS. Chron. 

33. Wroxeter, Sal., on or near the site of the R.-Br. Vzvo- 
conion Pt., Verocontum AI., Caer Guericon, Nennius. Vzroc-, * Veroc- 
seems to have been rendered with OE. Wroc- (cf. Wrocenseina 
CS. 355, and Hrof- for Durob(riva)) and Wrec-, as in the Wre- 
kin, an isolated hill, which was originally a British camp. Per- 
haps Virocontum has the same meaning as V7rodunum (Ver- 
dun in France), the ‘man-fortress’.. Another suggestion is that it 
contains a Celtic personal name Virocu (Rhys). 

34. York, on the site of the Roman Léoracon, Pt., OE. 
Eoferwic AS. Chr.,’? ‘Ebur’s dwelling-place’. 

35. Ythanceaster, Bede, preserves the name of the Roman 
fort called Othona ND., at St. Peter’s-on-the-Wall? (near Brad- 
well, Ess.), one of the first Christian churches in England, 
erected by St. Cedd in 654. Bede's Y¢than- must be due to a 
variant *Othonia. 

It is only in a few rare instances (Catterick 9, Lincoln 20, 
London 21, Penkridge 25, Reculver 26) that the whole British 
name was taken over by the English without any alterations or 
additions. As a rule only the first element has survived, with 
the addition of an Anglo-Saxon terminal, such as -fe/d (2, 19), 
-din (&), -wic (6, 34), -drycg (12), -léah (18), -burh (28, 29), or 


* Cf. Zachrisson, ZONF., II, 137. 

2 For a detailed account of the history of the name, see Zachrisson, 
MLR. 1926. The evidence of the other R.-Br. names proves that -7wc was 
an OE. addition entirely unconnected with the ending -acum. 

3 For ‘wall in names of places situated near Roman remains, cof 


Supra, P. 44. 
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-ceaster. The Welsh caer has been prefixed in Carlisle (7). 
Sometimes an Anglo-Saxon genitive has been inserted between 
the Keltic prefix and the English terminal, either -es- (1, 27, 29) 
or -an- (17, 32, 35). In one instance (2) -zzg- has been sub- 
stituted for British -e- or -yn- (of. Cyringceastre AS. Chr. = 
Cirencester). In Rochester (27), and perhaps in Wroxeter (33), 
some strange mutilations have taken place, and in one or two 
instances (29, 30) the Keltic stem has been anglicized so as to 
conform with words of known meaning. | 

A few names (Chester, Chichester, Leicester) have been 
_handed down to us in forms which are not recorded in our 
earliest classical sources.. ) 

The Romano-British stems have undergone various changes 
due to the operation of linguistic laws. The earliest of these 
is the change of Latin # to 6 (6, 15, 16, 27) and of Z to é (27, 
28, 33°). Early British sound-changes have occurred in Archen- 
field (2), Carlisle (7), Cirencester (10), and Penkridge (25). The 
Old English fronting of & to ch is seen in Archenfield (1), 
Cirencester (10), Lichfield (19), and Penkridge (25), the breaking 
in lercingafeld (1), and the zmutation in such forms as J/er- 
cingafeld (1), Viliclege (18), Lindcylene (20), and Ythanceaster (35). 
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Zachrisson, R. E.: Azglo Nowak Influence on a Place- 
Names. Lund 1909. 

——: Latin Influence on English Place-Nomenclature. Lund 
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—: Some English Place-Name Etymologies. In Studier t modern 
sprakvetenskap. Vol. 1X. Uppsala 1924. 
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A. W. bre 49. 

Bredon Hill Worc. 54. 

Breedon Leic. 49. 

Bretby Derb. 46 f. 

Bretland 46 f. 

Brettegate, street in York, 47. 

Brettestre(e)t Lancs., Westm. 
(roads), 70. 

Brewood Staff. 49. 


Acarse, river in Germany 48, n. 3. 
Achisbach, river in Germany 48, n. 3. 
Ailey Heref, 72. 

*ak- in river-names 48, n. 3. 

*Akir, O. Sw. river-name 48, n. 3. 
Aldborough Yorks 62. 

Andred (forest) 77. 

Andredesceaster, Suss. 66, 76. 
Archenfield Heref. 61, 63, 76. breskr 47 f 

Ashford Mds. 48. : Brickhill Bucks 57. 
Aust Glouc. 60, n. 1. - big Orig 57, N. 3. 
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B. OE. cestir 63. 

Badbury Rings Dors. 14, n. I. Cambridge Cambr. 62, 82, n. 2. 
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Brancaster Norf. 53, n. 3, 77. Cheetwood Lancs 51. 


Brandon Camp Heref. 77. Chester Chesh. 62, 77. 
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Chettle Dors 52. Croichlow Field Lancs 54. 
Chetterwood Dors. 52. Crook Hill Derb. 50. 
Chetwode Bucks 52 f., 57. Crookbarrow Worc 54. 
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Durberville 53, n. 3. 
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Kempston Bedf. 58. Melplash Dors. 52. 
Kemps Walden Herts 69, 72. Mellor Derby 49, 52. 
Keynor Suss. 16, n. 3, 18. Mellor Lancs 49, 52. 
Kimble Bucks 57. Meole Brace Sal. 53. 
Kinver Forest Staff. 49. Mill Barrow in Cheriton Hants. 
W. moel 53. | 
L. O. Cymr. moel 52. 
Lancing Suss. 18. Moelfre Wales 52. 
Lanzo 18. Moel Eilian Wales 53. 
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Leicester Leic. 62. Morchard Dev. 52. 
Lichfield Staff. 51, 79. Moreyf near Westbury Bucks 57. 


Limbury Bedf. 17, Io. Morfe Staff 57, n. 1. 
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N. 
Natanleod 18. 


Netley Hants. 18. 


(The) Nothe in Weymouth Dors. 53. 


O. 


Olictos (Kelt.) 79. 
Orchard Dors. 52. 


BP: 


*Pance (AF.) 57. 
Pancefoot (AF.) 57. 


Pansett or Pauncet Wilts. 49, 51, 54- 


Panshill Bucks. 57. 

W. pen 49. 

Pen Hall Worc. 49. 

Pen Hill Dors. 49, 
Penbury Camp Glouc. 49. 
Penceat Surr. 52. 

Pendle, Pendle Hill, Lancs. 49. 
Pendle Hill, Yorks 49. 
Pendlebury Lancs. 49. 
Pendleton Lanc. 49. 
Penge Surr. 52. 

Penhill Yorks 54. 

Penhill Beacon Yorks. 49. 
Penketh Lancs. 51. 
Pennant Wales 49, n. I. 
Pennant Yorks 49. 


Penkridge Staff. 49, 50, 54, 63, 81. 


Pensax Worc. 49. 

Pentrich Derby 49. 

Pentridge Dors. 49, 50. 
Porchester Hants. 18, 60, n. I. 
Port 18. 

Portsmouth Hants. 18, 60, n. I. 
Portus Magnus 18, 


R. 


Rainbarrow Dors. 53, n. 3. 
Reculver Kent 81. 


Richborough Castle Kent, 61, 81. 
Rochester Kent, 61, 80, n. 3, 81. 
Roskit Lancs. 51. 


S. 


- St. Alban’s 60, 83. 


St. Peter-on-the-Wall Ess. 83. 

Salcey Nhants. 51. 

Salisbury Wilts 53, n. I, 61, 82. 

Sarsden Oxf. 50. 

*Sceaft 55. 

Seaxa broc in Conington Hunts. 49, 
n. 3. 

Seaxa seap Hants. 49, n. 3._ 

Sebbt 58. 

Shaftesbury Dors. 55. 

Sixpenny Hundred Dors. 49. 

Speen Cambr. 61, 82. 

Stretuuealel roc near Salden, Bucks. 
68. 


T. 
Tollerville 53, n. 3. 
Tulketh Lancs. 51. 


V. 
Ver, river, 83. 
Verdun France 83. 
Virocu (Kelt.) 83. 


W. 
Welweg 70. 
Walbrook 44. 
Walbrook Mds. 73. 
Walbury Beacon Hants. 44. 
Walbrook (Allensmore) Heref. 72. 
Walcot 44. , = | 
Walcot-on-Trent Lincs. 73. 
Walcot in Billinghay, Lincs. 73. 
Walcot neat Folkingham Lincs. 67, 

73: 

Walcot near Barnack, Nhants, 67. 
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Walcot (Wellington) Sal. 74. 

Walcot near Alcester Warw. 74. 

Walcot Wilts 75. 

Walcote Oxf. 73. 

Walcote near Pershore Worc. 75. 

Walcott Norf. 73. 

Walden, Saffron Ess. 72. 

Walden, Herts 45, 46. 

Walden, Surr. 42. 

Walditch Dors. 71. 

Waletone Notts 73. 

Wales Yorks 47. 

Walfliet Ess. 72. 

Walford Sal. 74. 

Walford Bridge near Quantock-wood 
Som. 69. 

Walkfares in Borham. Ess. 69. 

The Walls Heref. 44. 

Wall Northb. 44. 

Wall Staff. 44. 

Wall Heath Staff. 45. 

Wall Hill Heref. 44. 

Wall Pool Heref. 44. 

Wall Town Sal. 44, 74. 

Wallacombe Ower Devon 71, n. 1. 

Wallaford Devon 71. 

Wallasey Chesh. 71. 

Wallbottle Northb. 44. 

Wallhead Heref. 44. 

Walloxhall (lost) Worc. 45. 

Wallsend Northb. 44. 

Wallstych Heref. 44. 

Walltown Nb. 44. 

Walpen in Chole, Hants. 72. 

Walpole Norf. 43, 70, 73. 

Walpole Suff. 74. 

Walsoken Norf. 43 f, 67, 73. 

Walton in Aylesbury Bucks 71. 

Walton in Moulsoe H. Bucks. 71. 

Walton-in-Chesterfield Derby 67, 71. 

Walton-upon-Trent Derby 71. 

Walton (Cardiff) Glouc. 72. 

Walton in Deerhurst, Glouc. 72. 


Walton (Bishop’s Frome) Heref. 72. 

Walton in Folkestone, Kent, 72. 

Walton, Great and Little, in Eastry, 
Kent, 72. 

Walton-on-the-Hill Lancs. 72. 

Walton-le-Dale Lancs. 72. 

Walton Hall Lancs. 72. 

Walton Leic. 42, 73. 


| Walton in Grantham (lost), Lincs. 73. 


Walton 
68. 

Walton in Paston Nhants. 68. 

Walton in King’s Sutton Nhants. 73. 

Walton East and West Norf. 43 f., 
73- 

Waltone Oxf. 73. 

Walton (Worthen) Sal. 74. 

Walton Savage Sal. 44, 74. 


near Peterborough Nhants. 


- Walton Som. 74. 


Walton in Baswich Staff. 74. 
Walton near Eccleshall Staff. 74. 
Walton in Gnoshall Staff. 74. 
Walton in Stone Staff. 74. 
Walton Suff. 42, 45. 
Walton near Felixstowe Suff. 68. 
Walton Leigh Surr. 74. 
Walton-on-the-Hill Surr. 74. 
Walton-on-Thames Surr. 74- 
Walton near Poling Suss. 68. 
Walton East and West, Pembroke- 
shire, Wales 75. 
Walton and Womaston, Radnorshire, 
Wales 75. . 
Walton, Radnorshire, Wales 75. 
Walton d’Eivile Warw. 74. 
Walton Mauduit Warw. 74. 
Walton in Hartlebury Worc. 75. 
Walton Hill Worc. 75. 
Walton Head Yorks. 75. 
Walton in Sand Yorks. 75. 
Walton near Sandal Yorks. 75. 
Walton near Wetherby Yorks. 75. 
Walwich Nb. 44. 
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Walworth Surr. 45, 46, 68, 74. 

Wawcott Berks. 71. 

Watchet Som. 52. 

Weala brucgein Brimpton Berks. 45, 
n. 4, 69. 

Wealagate 69. 

Weala gerstune in Basing Hants. 69. 

*Wealaca 45. 

Wealacan dic 45. 

Wealcot in Oare Berks. 67. 

Wealh 45. 

Wealh geate 69. 

Wealchyrst in Chelsworth, Surr. 69. 


Weallfesten in Rochester, Kent. 69. 


Wealpadabrycge Hants. 7o. 
*Wealuc 45. 

Wealweg 70. 

Weldon Nhants 71, n. I. 
Welham Leic. 71, n. 1. 
Wellsbourne Warw. 71, n. I. 
Wellbourne Norf. 71, n. I. 


Welton Nhants, 71, n. 2. 

Welton-le-Marsh Lincs., 71, n I. 

Whalley Farm in Withington Glouc. 
70. 

Wibbandun 20, n. 4. 

Wihtgar 18. 

Wihtgaraburh 18. 

Wihtgaresburh 18. 

Winchester Hants. 83. 

Wlencing 18. 

Woodgarston in Basing Hants. 45, 
69. 

Wood Walton Hunts. 72. 

Worcester Worc. 60, n. I. 

Wroxeter Sal. 83. 

The Wrekin Sal. 83. 


Y. 
York Yorks. 83. 
Ythanceaster 60, 61, 83. 
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